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“DO YOU SUPPOSE I AM BLIND TO HARRY’S DEVOTION TO YOU! 


HIS WEAK POINT 


A NOVELETTE. 
Complete in this Number. 


CHAPTER I. 
LARGE, old-fashioned wilderness 
of a garden, where musk and 
mignonette mingled with wort 
weed and dandelions ; where gol- 
* a ago 0 lilies and crimson- 
chee roses valiant. il their own inst 
bellbine and hemlock 4 whole flower beds ew 
ing with colour, and overrun with every cou- 
ceivable weed or ; tvees which sadly 
needed pruning and cutting, as was testified 
by the smell size and quantity of the fruit 
they bore; grottoes falling into ruins, gardeu- 
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| the Kestevan estate nothing 
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FOR HIM TOO MUCH?” SAYS LILIAS. 


| seats green with the damp and dews of many | 
; years. 


Such a garden is Mr. Kestevamn’s. 

Yet, with all its signs of poverty, its sad 
decay, on a bright summer day there is some- 
thing inexpressibly sweet and beautiful in j 
this plot of fragrant ground, surrounding the 

'y old house where generations of Kestevans 

we lived and died. A fine old family? Yes; 
but fallen now on evil days, partly through 
the extravagance and wild speculations of the 
present owner’s father, and partly because ‘of 
the decrease in the value of land, the many 
calamitous years which, unhappily, are too 
well known amongst our farmers. 

Acre by acre was sold or morigaged, and | 
the mortgages never redeemed, until of all | 
remained to | 
Radolph Kestevan, save the house and garden, 
together with a small income scarcely suffi- | 





| race was dearer to him than life. 


NANCY DEAR, YOU ARE CERTAIN YOU DO NOT CARE 


cient to clothe and maintain himself, his two 
daughters, and his trusty servant Chummy, 
who was a veritable Caleb Balderstone, and 
loved the family he served with tlie faithful 
love of a dog. 

“There never was a. time,” he proudly 
declared, “when a. Kestevan had not been 
served by a Stoot,” and the honour of the 
They made 
a strange party, the father and daughters, 
and the grey, wizened servant, who was as 
handy in the garden as in the house. 

But what could Chummy do in the 


way of keeping so e a plot of ground in 
order, when there was the silver to clean, the 
windows to keep bright, and so much 


scrubbing and dusting to get through each 
day? And, beside all ings, there were 
thousands of odd jobs he felt it his duty to 
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perform ; not for workis would he have seen 
“his young ladies” with rough, red hands. 

Litas, who was nineteen, was chef, and a 
very clever little chef too, Nancy, a year 
younger, undertook to keep their wardrobes 
in order, and neither found much werk to do. 
There was very little cooking done in the 
Kestevan household. and net much mending— 
for the garments were few, and many of them 
beyond repairing. 

But they were not badly educated, these 
Kestevan girls, having had the benefit of their 
father’s instruction. They could pley well, 
and Nancy had a voice like a lark. fey spoke 
French and Tialian with scarcely any accent, 
and they could dance solemn old-world 
dances ; although of the wild waltz and 
schottische they knew absolutely nothing. 
Chummy said the minuet ,was the proper 
thing for ladies, and Chummy was an 
authority in the honse. 

It is July, and the world is at its loveliest! 
Just beyond Kestevan Hall the haymakers 
are busy with the ‘hay, and every passing 
breeze bears with it the faint sweet scent of 
the mown grass. A hundred sweet sounds are 
in the air, and now and again a wild burst 
of childish langhter rings out to startle the 
sleapy birds amongst the hs. 

It is high noon, and oh! what a sky meets 
the upturned, eager gaze! But as the frail 
lobelia-~so x erewdy rer Were LyX ges 
irresistibly eo poet's ; and high wu 
shines and “burns a ball of fire+the i a, 
eke — renege lbvnar ogges ec Bagger.’ 
throug & green , playi ide an 
rm across “the grass wy sshorg ies nodding 

Owes, See ' 1 es 

On a very much dilapidated garden seat, 
under the shadow of a huge mulberry, reclines 
a young girl. 

The ‘slim, young form liasnot yet fully 
developed, and the gown, which barely reaches 
the dainty ankles, boasts little of its original 
colour. ' 

It is only cotton, but it once had-been a 
pretty delicate shade of blue, . Now it is a non- 
descript colour indeed. ‘Then it is short in the 
skirt, short in the sleeves, too tight acroas the 
bust.. Te waist is full three inches higher 
than it should be, ‘ond akon asa whole, 10 is 
a very “skimpy” affair; °°". 9 @® 

But who can think of the shabby gown when 
looking on the young, fair face, beavtifal with 
strength, purity, ‘and jhopefulness ! 

There is not a single perfect feature ig it, 
and yet Nancy Kégtevan is reckoned, even by 
sternest judgés, a rather pretty girk: >. 

Imagine to yoiitself a girl of medium height, 
with a throat as white as the liles at her 
breast ; with a. small, piquant face, where the 
warm blood ebbs' and flows with every passing 
emotion ; ripe, red lips, with just a tendency 
to wilfulness; a rather square chin, with an 
altogetherYadlorable dimple ;..a. pair of t 
grey cyes, Which change with cent deeyot 
the owner's mind or heart ; a low, broad brow, 
surrounded by a mass of weaving, curling chest- 
nut hair--and there you have Nancy Kestevan. 
This morning she is absolutely idle—not even 
caring to read; but with her shabby hat, well- 


- tiléed over her face, she lies with closed lids, 


dreaming such dreams as come only to the very 
young and hopeful 

‘this galling state of poverty is not always 
going to/last. One day’ her Prince: Charming 
is to appear on the scene, and such a generous 
prince surely never existed out of romance. 

He is not only to marry Naney, but provide 
a husband for Lilias, to build up the fallen 
Kestevan fortunes as though by magic, to re- 
store the old house to its-pristme beauty and 
grondéur, to buy back the whole estate at a 
ubulous price, and to settle such a sum of 
money on her father and Chummy as shall 
make all their future easy and happy. 


Nancy: herself is to play the part of Lady | 


Bountaiul to all the worthy peor for miles 
around ; ‘and when she dies;'as dice she must, 
all the county will mourn her loss. 

Having reached this point Nancy begins to 


‘Lilias, is he good-looking?” 
"© More than that ; and 


>} way with hin. 





think what manner of death she would choose ; 
and decides that it would be awful to grow 
old and lose her pretty looks, the girl knows 
well enough that she is pretty. So she, having 
reached the ripe age of thirty, will begin to 
fade slowly and beautifully away, and Nancy 
feels quite a deep compassion for herself, and 
conjures up such a pathetic final seene that 
she could almost ery. 

Then comes her epitaph, which, of course, 
must be elaborate ; and she has just rounded 
a sentence with “the people rise up and call 
her blessed,” when a quick, soft-weice says :— 

“Nance! oh, Nance; wake up, I want to 
speak to you!” 

“Bother!” says Nancy, tilting her hat 
back, and slowly opening ee eyes. “ What is 
it, Lilias? You look scared!” 

“And that is just what lam. I did think 
dad would exercise more common sense than 
to ask Mr. Lothian to dinner!” 

“ What!” exclaims Nancy, sitting bolt up- 
right. “Has he done that?” 

“ Yes, and how on earth we are to get a suit- 
able meal for him, and at so short a notice, I 
can’t conceive. I quite hate Harry Lothian 
for accepting such an impromptu invite-~ He 
is in the breakfast-room with dad now, and 
waiting to be re-introduced to you.” 

“Let him wait!” is the polite response. 
“I'm not coming, and you may tell him. so, 
rk: with my respectful. compliments.” 
Snpelney ; “and Nanee, you must help me 
in the matter of dinner! . But just come up to 
the house and make your bow!” SS 3 

“T won't! . Why does Harry Lothian-eall, 
and not ‘her highness Lady, ian? 
if his mamma, gave him permission to call on 
‘those beggarly Kesteyans?’,” 2 

“ Nance,” says Lilias, almost with tears in 
her lovely blue eyes, “in some things you are 


as aggravating and obstinate as dad. It would | 
not hurt you to say a few civil words to Mr. | 


Lothian. I am sure we don't, oftem have a 
visitor!” — 

“ And I for one am glad of that. Those who 
do occasionally call only come to spy thé naked- 
ness of the land, and report to others for their 
amusement. Oh, yes! I would look well 
appearing in this old frock, wouldn't I? But, 


he has the pleasantest 
Do cme!” 

“Tf he were rich, too, I might be induced to 
submit to an introduction; but my Prince 
Charming must be wealthy. There, don’t look 
so distressed, my dear, but make any excuse 


= 


1 for me you can!” 


And Lilias; who knows by expérience that 
Naney can be very determined when “she 
chooses, makes no further remonustrance, but 
goes slowly back to the house to tell a white 
lie in he? sister’s behalf, “she cannot find 
her!” and the visitor accepts the statement 
with a grain of salt, for the flush on the lovely 


face betrays Lilias ali too planly. 


Left to herself, Nancy slowly and delibe- 
rately walks to the utmost confines of the 
kitchen garden, and planting her elbows on 
the low stone wall soliloquises. 

“T don't know the Lothians, and I don’t 
intend to know them. Why they: wish to 
scrape an acquaintance with us now | can't 
think. It’s eight years since they came to the 
Manor, and then Chummy says her ladyship 
never troubled to call on mamma. I can trust 
to his memory in cuch matters. I daresay 
Harry Lothian is a conceited prig, and thinks 
he is conferring a favour upon us/ by remem- 
bering our existence. I won't accept his 
favours!” 

Havi.z relieved her mind to some extent, 
Nancy finds time to admire the loveline:s of 
the summer scene, and to wish, too, she 
formed one of that merry, noisy haymaking 
grotp. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighs. 
a lady and poor, to have to keep up appear- 
ance on nothing per annum!” 


“Good morning, Miss Nancy!” says a 


manly yoice, breaking in upon her reverie. 


! I can’t take such a message as that!” 


Ask him. 


“It is so hard to be | 





| 
| 





“You, a do uot remember me, although 
you will guess my identity, since your sister 
warned you of my coming.” 

A crimson blush suffuscs the girl’s face and 
throat as she turns to look at the new comer. 

“You are Mr. Lothian, I suppose,” she says, 
slowly; “and it would have OSia kinder to 
accept that litdle fiction as truth.” 

“Tam sure I would have done so gladly, but 
your sis‘er’s face spoke volumes,” answers th: 

oung man, coming up to the low wall, “and 

have been wondering ever since why, you 
objected to meet me?” 

Nancy. gets redder than ever. Her face an? 
throat are burning; but she has noésam ounce: 
of faise pride in her eemposition, so she says. 


bravely, and, oh! what an effort the words cost’ 


her :— 

“You can’t see the whole of my dress. If 
yee could you would not wonder any longer. 

supose your mother’s maid would scorn to 
wear such a gown!” 

The young mah looks unfeignedly distressed, 


but he answers —~ and earnestly :— 


“T do not value my friends according to 
their possessions; and I remember what good 
friends we used to be i years ago, although 

ou were only ten, and IT was fifteen. Is it 
impossible to resume that.old relationship?” 

“Of cours’ it is,” says Nancy, though in a 
somewhet mollified tone. “I am now, 
and young ladies don’t play marbles, spin tops. 
or. climb trees.” he; Pa 

“I can aseure you 


those ts,” ¢ B, 
the will, and looking with evid 





ou wish to come again? , You ought to have 
heen wiser than “to accept dad’s . foolisl: 
invite.” | x eos Adar ” 
“Why? I fail to see the folly of it, and 
= seem to be. avery inhospitable .young 
aly. Dosyoa treat all visitors in thie 
fashion? ”. Mant 2 ‘bei ta nl 
“No oné has ever been so ridiculous before 
as to give me the chance; but seri y, Mr. 
Lothian,, you will regret your conduct. 


We're so horritily , T.question if we car 
serve you @ adoath meal, Thank Heaven! 
Chummy annot-. overhear “8 ions ! 


y penn ’ 
a your mimd- before Ty iat bo late, and I 
will carry your’ excuses to dad and Lilies.” 
“You are. really ae of r eloq 
and I may say, truthfully, I am nob 
Inand., en the chance of repew 
pleasant intercourse is too good to be thrown 
away, 80 you miay expect me, puncbually at 
sin , my 8 


“Very well. Your punishment be upon 
your own itead.” 

Harry laughs ~a little. 

“You aren’t changed a bit ia one respect ; 
you always were such a blunt, outspoken 
youngster.” 

“And years have not given mé a greater 
polish? Thank you for a very left-handed 
compliment. 
see a lovelier little thing than our Lihas?” 

“She is very beautiful!” Harry answers 
in a qualifying tone. “I wonder some lucky 
fellow hasn't carried her off long sinee |” 

Nancy sighs prodigionsly.— 

“She has no chance here.’ She is just like 
that girl of whom the poet says, — ° y 

‘“t& maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love.’ ‘ys 
Now, I mast be going, I am wanted in the 
house. Good-morning, Mr. Lothian,” and 
with that she extends a small hand to him. 

“ Good-bye,” he says, holding it fast. “I 
shall see you this evening?” 

“Perhaps ; I really don't know,” and she 
tries to release herself, but holds her 
fast whilst he begs, “ You won’t hide away 


Oh!” suddenly, “did “you ever, 
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from me, will you? Promise me that, and I'l 
” 


“1 never make rash promives ; and you are 
hurting hand.” ith swift compunction 
he looses the little fingers, and a saucy, mock- 
ing langh breaks from Nancy as she steps back 
a pace or two, “Good-morning,” she says. 
“Your way’ lies straight before you, so you 
cannot possibly. miss it,” and with another 
triumphant laugh she flies through bush and 
bramble, and so is lost to sight. 

“I've seen him,” she pants as she bursts 
into her sister’s presence, “the is very hand- 
some and very he has 
eyes, and he detected you in your neat little 
falsehood, my dear. And now about ways and 
means? sort of fare are we going to 
provide, and would it be issible to mix 
arsenic with -his viands, just to prevent a 
repetition of his most unwelcome visit?” 

paar rong i. 

“There!” says A proud! , Surv S 
the table which their jot ikaw have sade 
attractive. “I think Lothian must be 
hard to please if he discovers a fault any- 
where ! ” 

He can’t very well dine on silver and ; 
with flowers for dessert!” : grumbles Nan: ”, 
“and there isn’t much else to be seen, It may 
be heretical, but upen my word I call it the 
height of folly to keep so much plate when 
there is nothing to put upon it! y doesn’t 
papa sell it, and buy us some decent clothes 
with the ? 

“Miss Nancy,” says Chummy, severely 
“you must be clean daft to talk in that 
fashion. It’s enough to make the dead and gone 
Kestevans turn in their graves to hear you.” 

“Ob, bother the dead and gone Kestevans ! 
Th> living ones interest.me a great deal more ; 
and the question of what we shall eat, and 
what we shal] wear, is of vital importance to 


» 


“Haven't you any pride in 
miss!” demands the old man, irately. 

u must be!” 

Nancy, passing by 

0 : calm contempt, 

“Pigeon pie! The nastiest dish under the sun ; 

cold beef and salad—more salad than beef, and 

a homey pity a ; no jellies, no 

no ! ‘or ert, some gooseberries, 

4 few small and early apples, and half-a-dozen 

bunches of white currants!” 


“Don’t, Ni hy Lilias, almost in 
tears. , “You AGEN aie miserable and 
be guilty -of 


awkward that I shall certainly 
some awful blunder at table.’ 

“Miss Lilias, dear, you must not: let her 
worry you. She is only a bit ef a thing, and 
don’t understand yet that it is an honoar to a 
Lothian to be asked’ to inside the ancient 
house of Kestevan. 1 doubt if ehe ever will.” 

rte ak ro blithest ter. 

“¥ou foolish a: why will you 
persist in such @ fiction? There, I won't tn 

r word to vex you or Lilias, and as for 

Mr. Lothian, he is perfectly wéleome to the 
pigeons, Dhey never were mine, and I trust 
they will not unpair his di ion. Now, Lily, 
1 am going to dress. Mr. Stoot, farewell,” 
amd, with an elaborate ourtsey, she rans 
jaaghing from the room, followed more 
sedately by Miss Kestevan. 

Their toilets are simple enough, and pre- 
eisely alike—plain whife muslin gowns, not 
altogether guiltless of darns, and quite inno- 
eent.of ribbons and laces; but they are fresh 
and clean, and Nancy has some deli- 
OO, of flowers for their further adorn- 

ent. . 

Having plaited her sister's wealth of yellow 
dair_and coiled it round and round the ikapely 

ad, she proceeds to twist her own chestnut 
tresses into a quaint and pretty fashion; then 
declaring herself “ ready,” precedes Lilias 
eS pail ae 
“Tm as hungry as a. wolf,” she says; as 
they enter the great, shabby deamingnetie. 

I hope Mr. Lothian wilf be punctual.” 


your race, 
“ To 





“Mr. Lothian!” announces Chummy, 
opening the door with his grandest air; and 
Lilias, blushing a little, rises to meet him. 

“You must be the soul of business,” she 
says, smiling a trifle nervously. 

“Am I unfasbionably near to time?” he 
asks, laughing, and letting his eyes wander 
fiom her fair face to Nancy’s. “I must con- 
fess nothing, but the fear of boring you kept 
ime from arriving half an hour ago!” 

“You would have found no one to reccive 
you,” remarks Nanéy, coolly. “ Lilias and I 
were but just beginning our toilets. We are 


‘busy people here, you know.” 


“Are you?” comically. 
ing 1 decided-you were just the reverse. 
looked the very genius of laziness.” 

“You should never judge by appearances,” 
says Naney, severely, and turns to welcome 
her father._ d 

The dreaded dimner passes ove¥ merrily. 

ummy, in a very shabby suit of livery, 
waiting assiduously upon the little party; and 
although Nancy watches Harry keenly, she 
detects in him neither surprise nor contempt 
xt what must be, to him, very meagre fare. 

He has more than enough to do in watchng 
the two sisters, both so fair although so un- 
like ; and it is only by chance he can catch a 
full view of the younger’s saucy face, she 
being well. screened by a huge bouquet of 
roses and mignonette. 

There is never any lack of flowers at Keste 
van Hall, and cy is very clever in her 
arrangement of them—so clever, indeed, that 
her father is wont to declare she has the soul 
of an artist. 

But in the drawing-room conversation 
languishes; and presently, with some slight 
apology to their guest, Lilias produces a chess 
board. 

“Tt is dad’s invariable custom to play one 
game every evening, Sunday, of course, 
excepted. You do not mind, Mr. Lothian? 
Na will amuse you.” 

“She does not play, then!” 

“1!” answers “Nancy for-herself; “no, in- 
deed. Dad invariably wins, and that sort of 
thing grows monotonous, you knew, after a 
time. Only Lilias has patience for that sort 
of recreation.” 

“Then you will show me the garden? 
years since I saw it last!” 

“Tt hasn’t improved,” says Nancy, as she 
steps upon the long grass; “ bat do you know 
I prefer it to a well-kept place, where one is 
warned off the lawns, and threatened away 
from the flower-beds by arbitrary gardeners. 
And could anything be Jovelier than my roses? 
We have a heap of weeds, but there are a 
great maoy old-fashioned flowers beside. May 
I give you one?” 

She has gathered. a deep crimson carnation 
as she panier and holds it towards him now 
with a little sprig of lavender. 
~ “When I am dead,” she says, speaking 
softly, “I hope they will strew pienty of 
flowers apon me!” 

“Why do you speak of death?” he asks, 
sa “You are too young to have such 

x0ughts }”” 

“Am I? Death comes to some s0 soon, 


“Well, this morn 
You 


It is 


“a not to me?” ' 
he great grey,eyés are very dreamy, and in 
the sweet waning light the pretty face looks 
pale and earnest. 

“T would not ‘like to live many years,” the 


girl goes on.» “It must be such a cruel thing 
to watch one’s friends dropping away one by 
one, until in all the world you stand alone. I 
would rather go first)” 

“Then you would care nothing for the grief 
of those you left behind?” he asks, in a low 
voice. “Isn't there a grain of selfishness in 
your wish?” 

“Perhaps!”. shaking herself vigorously ; 
“but suppose we change the subject. I cannot 
remember how I came to introduce it. Look 
at this clematis, and tell me if ever you have 
seen its equal?” 

Harry Lothian makes some cuitable re- 


| thin 





sponse, but he seems best to like looking into 
the sweet, small face, which every change 
renders but the more attractive ; to gaze into 
the depths of those deep grey eyes, and stiely 
there never was sweeter music than Naucy'’s 
voice! 

In some way they have reached the garden 
wall, acd the girl has taken up her favourite 
position—elbow resting on the wall, and hes 
dimpled chin in, her hollowed pahn. 

Harry leans besyle her, and for a little while 
both are silent, for the beauty and sweetness 
of the summer night are upon them. Loud 
tones, gay laughter would now seem profane. 

Thon the young fellow says 

“ How good it is to be here! I 
hour would never go! I think I never realised 
until now how \lovely the old village is!” 

“You have sbeen 80 long away that you 
are a stranger to your own. Oh, the scent of 
the new-mown hay! Would not you like to be 
down there in the meadows?’ é 

“Yes! Won't you come, Nancy? The dis- 
tance is nothing, and it is early yet. Do 
come?” 

She needs no further urging. 

“ Dad is still intent upon his beloved chess, 
and we shall not be missed, so long as J am 
home in time to sing him to sleep!” 

“ He actually sleeps whilst you sing?” says 
Harry, as though aghast at the thought 
“What awfal taste! You won't send me 
away until I, too, have heard yout” 

“You may stay if you wish!” for Nancy is 
not shy in such matters, and she ws well 
aware that she possessed a splendid voice. A 
little thrill of pleasure stirs her as sbe thinks 
that Harry will hear her to-night, and will be 
compelled to admit one might visit a worse 
place than Kestevan Hall. 

Down in the meadows he gathers her a pro- 
fusion of wild flowers, sweet and frail clematis, 
and meadow-sweet, clover, and Plantagenet. 

“T can find no roses!” he said, ruefully 

“ Of course not,” retorts country-bred Nancy. 
“They had their day and are not, dog-roses 
don’t. bloesom in July. Oh, please gather no 
more; Iny hands are full now, aud I think we 
must be returning,” this with a, regretful sigh. 

“Stay awhile, we have been here so short a 
time,” he urges ; but the girl is obdurate, and 
together they turn their faces lhomewards. 
The moon is well up mow, and the sky is so 
bright, so clear, -one is tempted to believe that 
ni has not yet come,” 

Harry, glancing down at ‘the swift, small 
feat leading the way, sees that the hem of the 


— clinging about them is soaked. 
with dew 


“ How thoughtless I have been!” he says 
“You are so wet! I onght not to have taken 
you into the meadows,” and then he drops on 
his knees and wrings out the moistare, wailst 
Nancy, blushing a great deal and laughing a 
little, expostulates with him, declaring she is 
very strong, and will take no harm ; and wher 
at last he rises she gives him a charming smile 
and sweetest words of thanks, protnising him # 
reward in the shape of a song. 

“But,” he says, anxiously, “you must get 
that wet thing off as soon as possible.” 

“ Nonsense! I shall take no harm. T never 
do, and I am not going to alarm dad and 
Lilias about a trifle. You see, Mr. Lothian, 
you are only accustomed to the society of 
fashionable people. You havén't the slightest 
idea how strong and active we unpolished 
folks are! Oh, there is Chummmy lookmg for 
us--that means dad has won the game, and 
is ready for music. Well, Chummy, Pve heen 
walking !”’ 

“So [ see, miss,” grimly. “The fashion has 
changed a lot since your mamma came.here a 
bride. Young ladies never thought then of 
wandering unattended, especially at night.” 

“Chummy, what has displease] you?” 
says Nancy, lightly. “Try and remember Mr. 
Lothian is a very, efficient esedrt.” 

“Ladies in your position,” remarks the old 
man, sententiously, “never should go. up 
attended by—-by--—-” 
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“By a duenna,” langhs Nancy, passing 
him by. “I will bear that in mind for the 
future,” and then she has entered the draw- 
ijug-room, and casting her spoils upon a table, 
says :-— 

“Have, I kept you waiting, dad? I hops 
not. Lilias, my dear, 1 want you to play for 
me; Lilias dogs not sing. I have promised Mr. 
Lothian some music.” 

So long as he lives Harry will remember 
this one night! Every slight adjunct to the 
scene, each scent or sound, will be impressed 
upon hearb and brain for ever. The great 
shabby room, with the old-fashioned piano, 
the faint, uncertuin light, the almost. ghostly 
figures of the two girls—for no candles have 
been brought in! And always, until sense and 
life fail him, he will hear the music of that 
voice, pealing upwards and onwards; will 
remember the words she sang, and pray in 
his soul for forgetfulness of all these things. 

Mr. Kestevan falls asleep in the old, accus- 
tomed way; and Lilias, who adores music, 
strikes the opening chords of “Auld Robin 
Gray,” then lets her fingers drov idly from 
the keys, unconscious of everything but the 
mysic of her sister’s voice; neither does 
Nangy notice the absence of any accompani- 
ment as she sings :—~ 
*‘ When the sheep are in the fauld, and al! the kye at 


hame, 
And ali the weary warld to rest is gan 


gana, 
Then the waes o’ my heart fall in showers from my | 


c’e, 
While my gudemon sleeps sound by me.” 


She sings with such passionate abandon- 
ment, that the listening Chummy furtiveiy 
wipes away a tear, and Harry is more moved 
ihan he would care to tell; and when the 
sweet old ballad ends, he says, under his 
breath, “go on”; and unhesitatingly she 


~ obeys :-— 


* T have lived and I have loved, 
Have lived and loved in vain ; 
Some joys and many woes have proved, 
That my not be again! 
My heart is cold, my eye is sore, 
Joy wins no smile, and grief no tear. 
« Pain would I hope, if hope I could, 
If sure to be deceived, 
There's comfort in a thonght of good, 
Tho’ ‘tis not quite believed ; 
For sweet is hope's wild warbled air, 
But, oh! its echo is despair.” 

Mr. Kestevan wakes with a start as the last 
note dies out :— 

“Eh? Ob, yes, my dear, very nice, very 
nice indeed,” he says; but Lilias utters no 
word. Semetimes the passion in her sister’s 
voice when she sings frightens her ; and Harry 
says, half reproachfully :— 

“Why do you choose such sad songs, you 
srhose life has been all brightness?” 

“J don’t know,” she answers, in the same 
Jow..tone as the has used. “Sometimes I think 
any jife will have a tragic ending.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” he whispers, fervently, 
and clasps her hand warmly within his own; 
then good-nights are spoken, and very reluc- 
tantly Harry Lothian turns his back on Kes- 
tevan Hall. “I must not go there often,” he 
say#Qo himself, “that girl bewitches me. 
Wat gn original she is, and each succeeding 
moog Seems lovelier than the last!” 

“K nice, honest. young fellow,” is Mr. 
Kestevan’s verdict, as the door closes upon 
his guest. “He will be quite an addition to 
tickworth society. I hope we shall see him 
oftgn.”’ 

‘“T like him immensely,” announces Lilias, 
with the frankness which distinguishes the 
Kestevan family, but Nancy only yawns and 
says nothing. 

But it is a noteworthy fact that to-night she 
lies long. hours unvisited by sleep, with her 
brain fall of thoughts of harry Lothian-; and 
for the first time since she was promoted to 
long frocks.she forgets all about Prince Oharm- 
ing and the wonderful revolution he is to ac- 
complish in ali things connected with the 
Kestevans, 


CHAPTER Iif. 


“Nancy, don’t you think it strange Lady 
Lothian bas not called upon us yet?” asks 
Lilias, a fortnight later. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” petulantly. “I’ve no 
doubt we are the gainers by her forgetful- 
ness |" 

‘Is it forgetfulness? It seems more like 
studied insult to me; and, of course, she is 
aware that Harry is frequently. may say 
daily—here. Should we receive him if his 
mother ignores us? That is the question, my 
dear.” 

“Children are not answerable for their 
parents’ vagaries,” says Nancy, with supreme 
indifference ; “but settle the question as you 
please.” 

“Well, I wouldn't care to offend Harry, I 








like him so well, and it is pleasant to 
something of the outside world.” . 

“Of course,” interrupts Nancy, uely, 
“and Harry’s friend, Mr. Roshdale, 4s = 
palpably your, admirer.” 

Lilias moves further into the shadow as she 
ancwers,-—- 

“Mr. Rechdale has nothing to do with the 
matter, and really your remark was sot in 
good, taste.”’ 

Nancy gives vent to a harsh little laugh. 

“I never was famous for that article. Do 


| a8 you please, Lil, but don’t trouble me ‘any 


further. 
you.” 

‘But, Nance, 1 was thinking of you most, 
dear. Do you suppose I am blind to Harry's 
devotion to you! He isn’t rich, you are penni- 
less, aril [ um quite sure the Lothians would 
object to such a match. Nancy, dear, you are 
certain you do not—do not care for him too 
much?” 

“Quite certain,” gays Nancy, stoutly ; but, 
oh, how. thankful “she is that the gathering 
dusk. hides the guilty bludh upon her cheek. 
“To you fancy Pom a very susceptible young 
person, or that I would throw the handker- 
shief to the first man whe was civil to me?” 

She moves to the window as dhe epeaks, and 
looks out. 

“Rain! rain! rain{” she says, “it hes 
never ceased falling all day, and a wet day in 
July is simply awful. How early dark it is, 
and there goes eos bell? Prepare, my dear, 
for the inevitable chess.” 

“But you are coming too?” : 

“Indeed I am not. I prefer staying here 
and meditating upon my shortcomings. Call 
me when the game is ended,” 

Lilias being gone she stands by the window 
still, her brow pressed against the cold glass 

“What has come te me?” she thinks. 
“Why am I always so restless and dissatis- 
fied? Amd, oh! why has this day been so 
long?” 

Her face.droops lower, and all her heart is 
shaken with the thought, “Is it because he 
has not come? Do I love him? Do I love 
him?” and the burning side of colour flames 
over her throat and dheek. “It cannot, it 
must not be. Shall I give my heart unasked?” 

Then with a sudden access of impatience, 
which only recently has marked her manner, 
she snatches up her hat aud hurries out, regard- 
less alike ef rain.and cold. 

The long grass catches and stays her feet, 
the brambles pluck and tear at her flimsy 
gown as almost unconsciously she makes her 
way to the front gate. It is of iron, such as 
remains of it, and overhung by a very bower 
of clematis and jasmine. 

Under this bower stands Nancy. The 
vasition commands a perfect view of Lothian 
Manor, and as her tired eyes rest upon it she 
forgets all the discomfort of the gathering 
night, the pitiless drip drip of the rain upon 
her fate and shoulders, remembers nothing 
but her need of Harry and the jealous pain at 
her heart . 

Slowly, slowly her face droops upon her 
clasped hands, 

“ft wish he would come!” she breathes. 


I always leave knotty points to 


“I wish that he were here!” 

Drip! drip! drip! The loose tresses about 
her throat and cheek are wet with the rain 
and dew, and her dress is all but sodden. 

But still she stands there, conscious only of 
the new cruel restlessness that has fajlen 
upon her. She does not hear the sound of 
approaching steps, or see a dark figure loom- 
ing out through the mist, and starts with a 
little cry when a voice says :— 

“Nancy! what are you doing here?” 

She lifts her head, and laughs hysterically, 
with a sudden sense of rapture. 

“Tt was dull im the house, and I was tired 
of my own country.” 


rheumatism? Why, child, ate quite wet!” 

“JT shall take no barm. me stay a little 
while. You have no idea how dull it has been 
to-day |” 

As she lifts her face, shining with happiness 
now, and ihe sees the innocent delight in her 
eyes, the young fellow, forgetting all but her 

uty and his love, casts prudence to the 
wind, and leaning nearer, asks, passionately : — 

“Have you missed me, darling?” and so 
puts an arm about the trembling form. “ All 
day I have tried to see you, but failed. To- 
night I could not rest without an effort to get 
a word with you. Nancy, my little, sweet 
Nancy, I love you, I love you!” 

She lies quite passive in his arms, dumb 


the knowledge that Harry loves her, and is 
her very own, ‘ 
But when he kisses her, reiterating his 


head from his shoulder, says, 80! ly :— 

“I do love you, Harry, andI shall love you 
until I die!” 

Wiiy does she speak of death now, the 
young, strong maiden safe in her lover's 
arms, full of hope for the future? Is there a 
voice that murmurs to her, “These good gifts 
are not for you. This hour ts your own, Drink 
gg the joy it gives.” 
after Nancy’s one fervent speech. e 
asks, very softly :— 

“ Harry, will Lady Lothian be very angry?” 

“T am my own master,” he answers, 
quickly, “and shall please myself. There, 
don’t look so distressed, dear heart! She 
may be vexed at first, but when she knows 
you as you are she will be proud and fond of 
you. And as you are aware, her will is my 
father’s law.” 

But in his heart he rather dreads breaking 
the news of his engagement to his mother. 

Presently, Nancy, having grown -calmer, 
lifts solemn eyes to his. 

You never loved anyone but me, Harry?” 

“ Never, sweetheart.” 

“And you never will? It isn’t true that 
you once cared for the lady staying at the 
Manor, Miss Crespigny?” 

“Tt is utterly false. Nancy, can’t you trust 
me’ It is true my people wished the match 
ta take place, because Lalage is a great 
heiress; but I choose for myself. You are 
not jealous?” 

Nancy stirs restlessly. , 

“Perhaps I am. She is so beautiful, and 
has so many advantages. Oh, Harry, if you 
fail me I—I shali break my heart. I ought 
not to tell you this. You will not value so 
much what you have eo easily won; but—but 
I have always been used to saying what is in 
my mind, and I Cannot change all at once.” 

“T would not have you changed in any- 
thing, unless, indeed, I would have you forget 
your causeless jealousy.” 

“But she will see you every day, and I— 
oh, Harry! it would have been better for us 
never to have met.” 

“Hush! hush! You shall not distress your- 
self for such a trifle. Nancy, my dailing, 1 
premire everything that wish altered 





hall be altered. With all my soul I swear 





And so came out ostensibly in search of . 


and faint with the great joy that has come to . 
her, not realising yet the full blessedness of 


sassion again and again, pleading for some 
kind word, she stirs Siighde ant lifting her . 


re follows a long, 1} blissful use | 
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“girl under the sun so blessed as I ; 
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to be true to you, to love you first and last, 
now and always. You do believe me; you 
are content?” and the look she turns upon 
him is more than sufficient reply. 

“Come, little woman, I must take you back 
to the house. You are so pitifully wet, and I 
can’t let my property run any risk. ‘To-mor- 
row I shall see Mr. Kestevan. I wonder what 
he will say? Darling! darling! there is a 
glorious future before us.” 

“Yes,” the girl answers, her eyes shining 
through happy tears. “Oh, Harry! I will try 
to make myself worthier of you; and, per- 
haps, when Lady Lothian sees how dearly I 
love you, she will not be so very sorry you 
did not choose Lalage: No, please don’t come 
in. 1 would rather go alone. I don’t want 
Chummy to scold me on this happy night.” 

So he gathers her close to his breast and 
kisses her, whilst the white arms steal about 
his neck, and the innocent cheek is pressed to 
his. Then saymg, “Heaven bless you! 
Heaven have you always in its keeping,” she 
slips from his embrace and glides unseen into 
the house, and up to the room she shares with 
her sister. Lilias is already there, and as 
Nancy enters she turns quickly,—— 

“Why, Nance! where have you been How 
wet you are! And, oh! what has happened?” 

The small face is instinct with solemn hap- 


. piness, 


“Oh, Lilias, be glad with me. There is no 
” and then, 
with a throb of fear, the other guesses ail the 
truth; and her first thought is how will the 
Lothians receive the news of their son’s 
engagement; her second, is Harry strong 


‘enough to resist their remonstrances and en- 


treaties? But not for worlds will she shadow 
this first hour of Nancy’s joy; so she draws 


the girl gently near her, and kissing her 


says,— 

U Barry has told you what I have long 
guessed, Nancy. Darling Nancy, may you be 
as happy all your life long as now you are!” 
and Sot, she is grieved to the heart 
because no longer is she first and dearest to 
her sister, she gives no sign of this. 

Whatever their faults, no one can justly 
accuse the Kestevan girls of selfishness. 

Nancy sleeps little to-night; all her mind, 
all her soul is sq filled with thankfulness for 
this great and blessed boon which has been 
granted her; and she lies, with wide-open, 
dewy eyes dreaming of the future, which is to 
= so bright, being spent wholly with and for 

arry. 

Even Mr. Kestevan, unobservant as he 
usually is, notices the peculiar brightness on 
his favourite child’s face, and laughingly 


“Why, Nance, you look like a Ilncky 
legatee.” 

She blushes slightly, but answers with her 
usual sauciness,— 

“Perhaps I have come into a fortune. I 
was born lucky, you know, and that is far 
better than being born rich!” 

And breakfast being ended, she goes to her 
favourite seat in the garden, unmolested by 
Lilias, who has great sympathy with her sis- 
ter’s hittle love-story. And towards noon Harry 
wrrives, asking for Mr, Kestevan. 

With much confusion the young man tells 
his tale, and Mr. Kestevan listens with grave 
face and serious eyes. 

“T am very sorry, that this should 


-says,-— 


-have happened;” he says. “TI had no idea of 


it, or I think I should have forbidden your 
peer s never t "vane now how fre- 
uent they were. ou suppose your 
parents will cay to this affair? ” . 
“T am afraid there'll be an awful row, sir!” 
“You are not far !” dryly ; “ And see 


here, you have been frank with me, let me | 


treat you with the same candour. Personally, 
I like you well, my boy, and should be glad 
to enrol you as a member of the family ‘ie 
my little girl will be quite penniless, and so 


T agree to the engagement only conditionally. 





If your people refuse to accept her as their 
daughter and their equal, you must under- 
stand, once and for all, that Nancy will never 
be your wife. I will have no under-hand work, 
no secret meetings. I trust to your honour as a 
gentleman to engage in nune of these. Further, 
I will not permit any meeting between your- 
self and Nancy until Lord Lothian has been 
made acquainted with the true state of affairs. 
You A page yy 24 

“ Yes, sir, perfectly ; and I think you are a 
little hard pone nt ‘ 

“I have my daughters happiness to con 
sider!” gravely. “I should be glad imdced to 
see them well settled. ‘They are good girls, and 
deserve good partners; for when I am gor 
there will be nothing for them save what this 
place fetches, and the one thousand pounds’ in 
surance on my life. My boy, I would rather 
give Naacy a little pain now than work out 
whole years of misery for her.” 

A little pain! Ah, Heaven ! how faintly they 
guessed all the latent strength of character, 
all the depth of passion of which this poor 
child was capable. 

Harry’s face flushed hotly. 

“Mr. Kestevan,” he says, “do you think 
either Nancy or J would find it easy to forget 
each other, or that a ‘little misery’ would b 
the only result of our parting? I will see the 
governor at once; but I warn you that what 
ever his reply may be I shall not give up 
Nancy ; and I can trust her to remain faithful 
until a time comes when I can claim her as 
my wife.” 

“Poor lad!” Mr. Kestevan says, sadly. 
“What can you do? and what becomes of all 
the bright hopes of youth—all its fair promise? 
There! I will net bid you look on the dark 
side; but rather say, do not hope for too 
mu¢h good ; and if Lord Lothian proves obsti- 
nate I shall know how to guard my child.” 

“You will not let me see her?” 

“Certainly not. I acknowledge no engage- 
ment until it is ratified by the other side. 
You have no claim upon Nancy—no right to 
expect or demand an mterview. But because 
T lke you, and the littl¢ lass cares for you, I 
will explain everything to her.” 

“With that I must be content; but I shall 
return to-day triumphant.” 

“y so! ” 

And then when he is gone Mr. Kestevan 
sends for Nancy. 

“i Lothian has been here. You know 
what he had to tell me?” 

“Yes, papa,” is the answer in the meekest 
and demurest of tones, and for the life of her 
she cannot lift her eyes to the kind ones 
above. 

But her father’s hand is outstretched to 
meet hers, that goes out so trustfully to return 
his ; and then he tells her all that has 
passed ween her lover and himself, and 
exhorts her, if things shoukl not go as he 
hopes and prays they will, to exert her 
—a of will to forget Harry and this little 
episode in her life. en she looks at him 
with wide and wonderiig eyes. 

“ Father,” she says, “do women ever forget 
their first and best love? I never shall. 1-—-1 
oh, daddy! oh, daddy! I never can break 
my promise to Harry. I never can give him 
back his word until he asks it of me.” 

She looks so like her mother in her distress 
so like the fair young creature who, years 
ago, had left all for his sake, and had come to 
him weeping sorely because love and duty had 
warred within her breast, and she had chosen 
love for his sake ; that all the worldly maxims 
he had been about to preach dies on bis lips, 
and he can only smooth the lovely hair, and 
whisper words of hope and gladness. 

CHAPTER IV. 
How much Harry Lothian dreads that 


interview with his father none but he himself: 


could tell; but there is no shirking it, even if 
he would. Ev ing must be settled, and 
settled satisfactorily, before he can see N ancy 


again, and just now there is nothing he desires 
80 much. 

He finds Lord Lothian in his own particular 
room, and certainly he did not exaggerate when 
he had said his confession “ would bring about 
an awful row.” 

The elder man storms and raves at Harry, 
hurls so many unjust epithets on his juckless 
flancée that the son retorts vigorously, and 
when their digpuie is at its highest Lady 
Lothian sails in : 

Then the story has to be retold, and just ¢ 


i 
, 


moment, Harry thinks, by his mother’s ex. 
pression, that she will array rscelf on her 
tusband’s side; the next he relieved anc 
grateful to her, for she says quite quietly: 

‘Of course this is a great surprise to us, and 
not a very, pleasant on You know our 
wishes, and naturally your father is disap- 
pointed; but family quarrels are so exces 
sively vulgar. Leave the matter to me, and I 
hope that [ shall be abl to mia terms f0a 
you. 

He is only too glad to es nd the d 
having closed upon him, Lord Lothian turns 
to his wife with am angry 

“What the dickens is your move, Selina? 
I confess I can’t see it; and you need not 
suppose that any persuasions of yours will 
duce me to consent to my son’s pauperism.” 

supposed nothing so fcolish. I am as 
aware as you that Harry cannot afford to 
marry a penniless girl, however blue her blood 
may be. Put open opposition to his wishes 


will only precipitate the climax you amd I 
must prevent.’ 

“Go on!” says his lordship. 

He has a firm belief in his wife’s wisdom 
and astuteness, and not without*cauxe. Sho 
had steered him through many difficulties, 
brought about, by bis own. folly and extrava- 
gance ; glossed over many an unseemly quarrel 
of his with this or that acquaintance —, for 
Lord Lothian is utterly devoid of gentlemanly 
instimcts, coarse jn mind and manner, @ veri- 
table boor Indeed, nothing but his tille 
induced Lady Lothian, the heiress of @ rich 
American huckster, to accept him, and sho 
had her reward ; for under his skilful masipula- 
tion her riches took wings to themselves, and 
nothing now remains to them save the income 
derived from the somewhat impoverished 
Lothian estates. 

“Go on!” says his lordship again, ag tho 
lady sits looking thoughtfully before her. “ Let 
me know your tactics. I will say, Selina, you 
have a wonderful brain for a woma:!” 

“Thank you,” mockingly. “Such ‘a com- 
pliment, coming from you, is doubly aceept- 
able. But » truce.to flatteries, and let us 
come to business. If Harry is thwarted, he 
and the girl will doubtless find some means 
to outwit us, and the first thing you will hear 
is that th pp are married. Lothian, yon have 
no sense. Now, I propoce that we should 
apparently yield to his wishes ; farther, that I 
at once visit the girl, and invite her here for 
an indefinite period.” 

“What! Why, woman, you are mid? I 
won't countenance; such folly... Do you hear? 
I am not quite in my dotage yet.” 

“That is an open question; and I ghall be 
obliged if you will hear me out, before jumping 
at conclusions. These Kestevans are so hor- 
ribly poor and so stupidly honest they can’t 
even make a decent appearance. I notived how 
shabby they were last Sunday at church. Well, 
we've a smart lot of people here, and the eon- 
trast between them and his pauper sweetheart 
will be too mach for Harry’s constancy. He 
cannot bear to play second to any man's firss, 
and his fear: of ridicule is his weak point. I 
know how to use that to our advantage.” 

“But Lalage Crespigny won't stand too 
much of his nonsense. As soon as she knows 
of the engagement she'll be off.” 

“Leave her to me. I understand how to 
manage her. Don’t you see that she'll be 
more than ever bent on winning Harry. She 
will be, as you say, ‘on her mettio.’ Then, 
too, she is aware that he must succeed to the 





title,” 
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“And Americans are so deucodly fond of a 
handle to a name.” x 

“ Not more go than the English nobility are 
of the mighty “dollar!” sneers her ladyship, 
with some truth. “There, leave the matter 
to me~-you have no talent for intrigue. And, 
see here, Lothian, I bet you five poumis that I 
eure Harry of his infaination in less than 


+ three months.” 


“You're a clever woman, Selina, but I 
think yeu over-estimate your powers; still, 
make it twenty pounds, and I'll take you.” 
~ “Let dat be twenty, then, but don’t forget to 
‘settle with me. t’s a debt of henour, you 
know!” and with a backward smile at him she 
goes to seek her son. 

@he easily finds him, and, joining him, 
Says; 

“Harry, you ought to be eternally grateful 
to me; for, setting aside my own wishes and 
prejudices, I have used my utmost powers of 
persuasion on your behalf, And in a measure 
I have succeeded.” 

“ Mother ! this is good of you. ‘Thardly ex- 
pected you would be my ally.” 

“Probably not; because I am not given to 
effusion, you imagine I have no feeling. Well, 
sit down. You look so gigantic 'standing! Ah! 
that is better. Now, of course, you wish to 
“know the result of my efforts.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“T have gained your father’s permission to 
visit Miss Kestevan--what a pity ber Chris- 
tian name is so plebeian!—and, further, I am 
to invite her here, to stay as long as she 
pleases, that we may become the better ac- 
quainted. But your engagement is not to be 
announced until each has had time to feel sure 


~ of the other’s affection. And I am certain you 


will consider this a reasonable and natural 
stipulation, because your acquaintance is as 
yet only a fortnight old!” 

* We have known each other al! our lives.” 

“ You silly boy. It is eight years since you 
mot! She was only a child then. She is a 
mere.slip of a girl now, and scarcely capable 
of knowing her own mind. There, don't look 
so ferocious. Iam quite prepared to like 
yow little sweetheart very much, and I am 
going to dress for my visit now. It is rather 
tate, but I don’t intend to stand on ceremony 
with Nancy.” 

Harry turns to her. 

“Thank you, mother, a thousand times,” he 

- says, and, somewhat to her dismay, kisses her 
upon the cheek. The Lothians are neither an 
aifectionats nor Hemonstrative family as a rule, 
but she laughs a little affected laugh. 

“ Am If to convey that kiss to Nancy? She 
will think me a poor substitute for you, 
‘Ta, ta, Harry! Go and make peace with your 
father }”’ 

An hour later, Lady Lothian, exquisitely 
dressed, with complexion artificially beautified, 
and eyes made lustrous by a free and dan 
gerous use of belladonna, steps into her 
elegant brougham, and is driven to Kestevan 
Manor, where she is first iaterviewed by Mr. 
Kestevan. 

Ber artificiality strikes him painfully; and 


‘without any apparent reason he distrusts her 


protestations of admiration and affection. for 
Nancy. Yet when she begs te see the girl he 
cannot refuse, aud neither does he. feel him- 
self in a position to decline her invitation, 
cuched in such gracious terms. 

Nancy comes in, flushed and shy, and 
terribly ‘conscious of her own shabbiness, but 
Lady Lothian ploces her at her ease at once. 

“My doar childi” she - says. effusively, 
“ what is this Harry tells me? I hardly could 
believe his etory ; but these ingenuous blasnes 
convince me he spoke nothing but the trathi. 
Gracious powers! what a child you are—what 





# pretty clild! I really am quite ready to | 
forgive Harry his impradence! Had I been | 
: young man I should have carried: you off | to Lothian Manor 


hy mun force. Mr. Kestevar, I suppose it is | 


of no ase to oppose these babies?” 


of course, be giad to hear -your engagement ia 


as you are both so young they think it 
advisable not to publish the news at present.” 

“And as it is necessary we should know 
each other well, I wish you to come to us as 
soon as possible ‘for a nice long visit. You 
cai drive over nearly every day to see your 
father and Miss Kestevan.” 

Instead of thanking her ladyship for her 
kindness, Nancy ‘glances appealingly at her 
father, and he, guessing the cause of her dis- 
tress, comes at once to the rescue. 

“Lady Lothian, I hope you understand 
that Nancy is really portionless; also that I 
ata wholly unable to give her those thousand 
and one trifles the fashionable lady thinks 
tecessaries. If che comes to the Manor she 
must be received for what she is, and not 
for what she has.” 

“Mr. Kestevan,” reproachfully, “were she 
without a friend in the world she Would find 
one in me. I do not judge by external show. 
When will you be ready to.come, dear child? 
Let me eee, this.is Wednesday { Suppose | 
arrange to call for you on Saturday, about 
two? Thank you, that will suit admirably, 
and now I must go. Yon shal! introduce me 
to your sister when I call again. Good-bye, 
dear! Mind you do not disappoint me. Mr. 
Kestevan, au revoir,” and so, bowing and 
smiling, she returns to her carriage, and is 
whirled away. 

“Well, Nancy,” says her father, “what is 
your opinion of your future mamma-in-law?” 

“She was very kind,” doubtfully, “but—is 
she quite true?” 

“T am afraid not! Ab! little girl! little 
girl! Why could you not be content.to Hive 
the old fe’ There, it was foolish to hope to 
keep you long; but oh, my dear, may you be 
always as happy a4 we have been together in 
our poverty.’ ‘ , 

He lays his hands a moment on her head 
as though in blessing, and when he leaves her 
standing alone in the room her eyes are full 
of tears. ; 

Can ever anyone be kinder or more loving 
to her than this dear father, who for years 
has been father and mother too, to. her and 
Lilias? 

She covers her pretty eyes with her hands, 
and something like a sob breaks from her, as 
she remembers all his goodness and. unselfish- 
art but ehe is not crying when Lilias joins 

er. ° 

lu some way, by some unknown means, Mr. 
Kestevan contrives to purchase a pretty grey 


costume for her before the eventful « day | 


arrives, and with her white musiin freshly 
starched, and a holland gown of ancient date, 
Nancy has to be content. 

At the promised time Lady Lothian drives 
to Kestevan Hall; and Nancy, running down 
flushed and excited, meets Chummy outside 
the breakfast-room. ( 

“So you're really going to leave us, Migs 
Nancy?” 

“For a little while only. I shall soon return. 
Good-bye, Chummy |” 

The old man eyes her severely. 

“ You're going for ill, and not for good!” he 
says, grimly. “A Kestevan. shouldn't. take 
favours from an American nobody. Mark my 
words, Miss Nancy, you will regret this. visit 
as Jong as you tive.” 

“You stupid, impertigent, old creature!” 
says Nancy, half-angry and halflaughing, 
“Why should I regres it? There, good-bye, 
and let me see a smiling face to welcome me 
when I come again!” 

* Good-bye meaus ‘God be with you,” don’t 
it, missy? There, good-bye, with all my heart, 
but I wish all the same you weren't going!” — 

And in the days to come CThummy remem 
bers his wich, and hates himself that, by fair 
means or foul, he did not prevent Nancy’s visit 


The first, to welcome Nancy is Miss Lalage 


| Crespigny, the American heiress, who is sup- 
“IT suppose not,” grimly. “ Nancy, you will,| posed to be ignorfint of Harry's entanglement. 


Slie greets the stranger with’ marked cor- 


senetioned: by Loré-and- Lady’ Lothian); (bit)' diality,-and whea Nanty has been conveyed to’ 
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her apartment, drifts, apparently without pur- 
ose, to the billiard-room, we oh she dads 

if alone. . 

“Dear Mr. Lothian,” she says; in her. soft, 
wooing way. “I haye had the greatest. sur- 
prise and pleasure imaginable. I did not think 
England could produce ‘such a lovely creature 
as the girl Lady Lothian has just introduced to 
me as Miss Kestevan. Do you know her! 
Who are her people? .And what a terrible 
shame it is she should go so shabby!” 

Harry flushes hotly, but answers with toler. 
able calehnaies i— 

“J thought my mother would have told you 
all. Miss Kestevan is my promised wife, al- 
though as yet our hr aed is not to ‘be 
made public. Her family is a8 old as the hills,” 
and as Mrs. Rouncewell of “Bleak House” 
would have it, “quite as respectable.” 

“Oh, thank you so niuch for the confidence 
you have reposed in me. I am so gratified to 
be the first admitted to your secret; and with 
all my heart I congratulate you. I shall culti- 
vate Miss Kestevan, not only for her own sake, 
but yours.” 

Then with a nod and a charming smile she 
sons away to make an elaborate and exquisite 
toilet. 

Several people are gathered in the drawing- 
room ; but neither Harry nor Nancy are pre- 
sent, as Lalage is careful to ascertain. The 
American heiress is much soaght after, her 
wealth not being her least charm, and two or 
three gentlemen join her ab once, plying her 
with foolish flatteries, which she is quite keen 
enough to value according to their worth. 

“Ah!” she says, with » coquettish smile, 
turning her dark eyes upon the last speaker, 
“ you vow all manner of pretty things now, in 
the prettiest of ways, but I quite expect you 
will desert me in a body when you have seen 
Lady. Lothian’s latest importation. She is 
just the loveliest little thing!” 

“Bab, Jove! you wrong us,” drawis one 
man; “but who is she?” 

“T-am half inclined not to tell, but as by 
nature I am merciful——” 

“You will not refuse your. information? 
Don’t keep us in suspense.” iy 

“Well, gentlemen, imagine the loveliest face 
you have ever seen, surrounded by masses of 
chestnut hair, and lit by a pair of grey eyes— 


‘Deeper than the depths 
O! waters stilled at even,’ 


j and yon have before you Miss Nancy Keste- 
! ” 


van- 

“Qld Kestevan’s danghter? Didn't. know 
he had one.” 

“He has two, and rumour says Miss Nanc 
is the least lovely of the pair. Really, had 
known I should meet such a formidable rival I 
would have flowen from Ricksworth whilst [ 
could-do so gracefully. As it is, I must rely 
upon my ‘silks and satins fine’ to equalise our 
sabi For, oh! the dear little soul ie so 
wofully shabby, and I can assure you, her 
gown was old ioned long before Mrs. Noah 
entered the ark!” - 

“Gad! how. awful!” drawls a young 


exquisite. “ You—-or—positively -make me 
shudder !” 
OHAPTER V. 
Nancy is not happy in her new surrowni- 


ings. Her companions are not congenial 
spirits, and, try as she will, she cannot, fee! 
any affection or esteem for Lady Lothian; _ 


Some of the men are. very kind to, her, 
thereby exciting Harry's jealousy, but, those 
of the “masher type’ are lL to avoid 


this shabby, outspoken young lady; whilst of 
her own sex there is not. one, save ge, whe 
does not show, by glance or thalf sw 


ppressed 
smile, the utter contempt in which they hold 


one, who is apporently content to go more 
meanly than many a maid-of-all-work. 

‘She .sees very little.of Harry save in, the 
society of others, aud then he is often irrit- 
able, and she longs with aH her heart to be at 
the Hall again, with Hanry ing about 
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her, and not a‘soul to spy or comment upon 
their growing love, ‘ 

‘As for the young fellow, he had never cared 
fn the least what hie little sweetheart wore 
whilst she remained with her family, but now 
it is all different ; ear, somenating her poor 
attire with the bright plumage the other 
dainty birds, he feels personally aggrieved. 

“Surely Kestevan should have made an 
effort to give her a decent wardrobe!” he 
thinks, savagely ; and as though to intensify 
bis displeasure, he hears two men below his 
window di the same subject, 

“That little - van now, she would be 
simply exquisite if she dressed like any other 
irl! What the deuce are her people + to 
et her loose on society, dressed like an ante- 
diluvian pe on 

“Bah Jove! it’s’ giving the girl no chance of 
changing her state,” drawls other, 
“Fawney escorting such a dowdy to theatre 
or parkY Really—er—the ideah is too mon- 


strous |” 

‘Someone — Rochdale, I think — almost 
biuted Lothian was all but engaged to her. Is 
it true, do you think?” 

“Gad, no! He wouldn't be such a fool. Why 
—~er—the girl hasn't a cent. to call her own—~ 
beastly poor; and Lothian isn’t quite a 
millionaire—d’ye see?” 

Harry rises quickly. For the first time he 
is not quite satisfied with things as they are. 
Not that he leyes Nancy less—-oh, no, no, that 
will never be; but be feels that her poverty 
and her “dowdyism” are reuily reflections 
upon his good senze and taste, and he would 
give mach to have these things altered. Hardly 
knowing what he hopes, % goes to Lady 
Lothian. ' 

“Mother, I want your help.* 

“In what, dear boy?” she asks, with new- 
born suavity, which, in those who understand 
her best, would rouse suspicions of her truth 
a 3a 6 “ Are you in any financial diffi- 
culty?” 

“No, it ien’t that—but—bnt mother, don’t 
you think Nancy doesn’t look quite like the 
other girls ?—-that—oh, confound it all! I hate 
to say it; but isn’t she awfully shabby?” 

“ Of course she is,” cheerfully ; “ but I don’t 
think she cares about it, she is so used to it ; 
poor child, and it can't be remedied—at least, 
not now, not yet.” 

“Tve been thinking,” Harry says hesita- 
tingly, “ that aps you could supply the 
deficiencies of her wardrobe, I promise faith- 
fully to repay you for all your expanditure.” 

Lady Lothian lifts her ls in pious horror. 

“I! Oh, Harry I daren’t attempt it. You 
have no idea how furiously independent the 
child is. If I presumed to act as you wish she 
would be indignant and insulted.” 

“Then she ought not to be! angrily. “ She 
owes something to me.” 

‘Of course; but then she is so young, and 
has been reared in such an old-fashioned way, 
that she hardly understands yet which is ex- 
pected of one im the position she is so soon to 
sccupy. You must be patient, Harry ; she is 
only a child!” 

“But she will have to Jearn that my will is 
lew,” he retorts, masterfully, “and she cannot 
hegin too soon”; and Lalage entering at. this 
moment he effects a hasty exit. 

“ Well,” says the beauty, with lifted brows, 
“what ails the Sultan?” 

_ “Oh! laughs the other, “TI have succeeded 
in inserting the thin edge of the wedge! 
Harry is not quite so delighted with 
hancée a9 when first she came. 

lees heart beats fast and furiously 
beneath her bodice, but she saye, with admir- 
able calmness :—- , 

‘In what way ‘has she digpleased him?” 

“Oh! they've not quarrelled to my know- 
ledge yet, but. he has already discovered that 
her appearance does not do him credit. You 
may rest assured that mafri will never take 
place. I know my son, and | t make him 
dance to my piping. If his lordship had acted 
spon his owh responsibility, there would have 
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been a stolen marriage, and a horrid scandal.” 

“You're a clever woman,” Lalage says, 
adeicingiy. “ You ought to succeed.’ 

“And I shall! I never think of failure 
When you are Harry's wife you must not for- 
get the good services I have done for you; 
amd listen to a word of aivice from one who 
has paid dearly for her experience. If you 
must have a title, if nothing less than being 
my lady will content you, be careful.to secure 

our fortune to yourself before taking that 

t fatal step.” 

“Thanks for your warning. I shal) not 
forget it. But, really, do you know I feel a 
wee bit sorry for that simple little soul. If 
she had not poached on my preserves 1 would 
have given her some substantial help; but 1 
cannot fight —_— st my own interests.” 

“You wonld be med to do so! and then 
the subject drops; but Lalage says to herself, 

“She is a clever woman, but she is not a 
generous one. If ever I am Harry's wife I 
will not dole out my largesse with a niggardiy 


hand. Oh, my dear! ob, my dear! take all. 
So that you love me J shal] be content. I shall 
ask for nothing* more.” 


Meanwhile, the object of her apostrophy 
has’ rushed into the grounds, angry with Jiim- 
self, with Nancy, and all the world. And jo! 
there is Nancy amongst the trees, romping 
like the veriest child, 1v company with a little 
rough black terrier. Her hair is loose about 
her throat and face, her cheeks flushed, and 
her eyes bright with fun. There is a great rent 
in the short holland skirt, but of this slie is 
blissfally unaware. 

Seeing Harry she runs to him with a low, 
glad cry. 
“Oh, how nice of you to find me out! What 
a good half-hour we will have, for everybody 
but Trip and Joare in the house!” Then she 
pauses, looking wistfully imto the handsome, 
irresolute face. “What have I done?” she 
says, and all the brightness dies out of her 


voice. “ Are’you angry with me? Somehow, I 
never seem to please you now.” 

“T wish,” he answers, crossly, “ you would 
remember you are an engaged girl, and not a 
child. ‘What do you suppose folks would say 
if they had seen you two seconds ago!” 

“T really neither know sor care,” says 
Naney, prom , 

She ‘has ra4 sirit of ber own, and at 
times is quick to ow it, aud Harry's tone 
displeases her. 

“You ought to do both,” severely; “and 
for Heaven’s sake don’t let anyone see you 
with that rent in your dress.” 

“Tt ig rather large!’ Nancy says, coolly, 
seeing it now for the first time, “ but needle 
and cotton will soon remedy that!” 

“TJ. wish—I wich,” hesitatingly, “that you 
would try to look and comport yourself more 
like the other girls. Did you ever see Lalage 
Cres bag Bromo gh i 

No, because she has a maid, and she is 


never shabby, because she has an unlimited 
supply of money! Really, you should have 
chosen that pink of perfection !” 

“ Perhaps I should have been wiser. At all 
events, you have not seemed to care for me 
so well since you came here,” manlike seeking 
to throw the onus of their quarrel upon her. 

“J wish I had never come,” the girl retorts, 
passionately. “I was happy at home—oh, 
yes! happier than I shall ever be again. Here, 
everyone looks down upon me! and you !—- 
you are ashamed of me!” and then, poor 
child, she breaks down, sobbing piteously, 
“J will go away, and not trouble you any 
more; and you will soon forget me and be 
happy,” and with this she turns to go. 

“Nancy,” cries the now penitent lover, 
almost beside himself with shame and coutri- 
tion. “Nancy, you must not leave me in 


anger. Dear heart, I love you with all my 
soul! Stay—oh, yes, you shall stay until 
you have forgiven me. 1 was a brute to speak 


to you as I did, but something—no matter 
what now—had gone wrong with me, and I 
was ready to yent my passion on the first 


' 
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soul I met. Don’t sob like that, sweetheart ; 
but promise to pardon me, and I will never 
offend in like manner again.” 

He has her close in his arms now, and is 
kissmg her wildly, and she, poor child, is as 
quick to relent as she is to take offence! %o 
she smiles at him through her tears, loads 
herself with unkind epithets, and pardons 
him freely. But she does not appear to-day 
at dinner, and Lalage devotes herself 
Harry's amusement 

Unfortunately this little quarrel is but a 
facsimile of countless others ; and poor Naucy 
growing afraid of invokmg her lover's wrath, 
becomes constraimed and unnatural in he 
manner, so that Harry sometimes has th 
dclight of bearing her called a pretty idiot 
Both are glad when-her visit ends “ Awa: 
ese people Harry with be his old 
self.” the girl thinks, and to himself young 
Lothian remarks,-— 

“Thank Heaven, the ordeal is over, and 
T'll never undergo another like it. When 
aext Nancy comes to us again it must be 
my wife; and I shall represent matters pretty 
forcibly to old Kestevan. Re onght to be 
ashamed of himself for subjecting her to an 
kim! remarks. The dear nttlé soul hasn't 
decent gown in her possession t” 

The Lothians are going north, 
Lalauge with them 

“But,” says her ladyship, “we shall « 
pect you to spend Christmas with vs, dear 
Nancy; and then, of course, your engagement 
must be announced. Good-bye; Pl tak 
every care of Hiarry, and promise you he shai! 
not carry his flirtations to any dangerous 
extremes!” } 

“ Good-bye,” says Nancy, with a queer liitle 
thrill of puin in her heart, “and thank you 
for your hospitality,” and she offers a. cold 
cheek to be kissed. To Lalarge her manner is 
warmer. “You will write me sometimes, 
Miss Crepigny ! You have been very kind to 
me, and I should like to thmk you weaid not 
quite forget me.” 

“There is small fear that I should do so; 
dear! Farewell! See, Mr. Lothian is wait 
ing to take you down!” 


earrying 


“I shall come over to-night,” whispers 
Harry, as he hands her inte the eartiage. “ By 
sure to meet me at the gate. Our times 


are coming back, darling! I thall be a far 
nicer-tempered fellow when I have yow all io 
myself. You are eo pretty, and I am such a 
jealous beggar, I shall never be content unt! 

know you are irrevocably mine!” and those 
words carry comfort to the heart which has 
long been sere, and rhe goes on her way 
rejoicing. 

Old Chummy is waiting fer her at the hall 
dcor, which he throws open with a grand 
flourish for the benefit of Lady Lothian’s 
supercilious servants; but no sooner is the- 
girl well in the house than he says,— 

“Well, miss, it appear’ to me your holiday 
has done you a slight more harm than good! 
Where ‘are your roses gone, and what's come 
to you that you are so quiet?” 

“Oh, you old stupid, what an imagination 
you have!” and she dashes by him to the 
advancing Lilias. “ Dear old lady! how good 
it ts to see you! How ‘heavenly, to be home 
again! Ob, yes, they have all been v kind 
to me, but I am happier with you and dad? 
pie is dad? Why doesn’t he come to meet 
me ” "7 

“Dad is here!” and at the sound of that 
beloved voice she turns and flings herself upon 
his breast, orying a little for very joy, hanging 
about him with passionate affection. ; 

“ Then you are not sorry to return, lassie?” 

“No, no; most glad, oh! most glad!” 

‘And your visit has not made you discon- 
tented with your own poor » ings?” 

“There is no place like home, daddy. Why 
do you look at me so earnestly? Do you see 
any change in me?” 

“ Yee, you left us a mere ehild. You have 
returned a woman, and I am wondering what 
has worked the change!” 
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“T’'ve been secing something of the outer 
world, you know, and have lost a little of my 
rustic simplicity. You ought to rejoice that it 
is so.” 

“You look-as though you had learned some- 
thing 6f sorrow!” 

“ Nonsonse!’’ says Nancy, prosaically, “ and 
ob! if you guessed how ravenous I am you 
would not keep me here discussing foolish ques- 
tions. Lilias, what have you for diuner?” 

“Gone and see,” answers Lilias, langhing 
“I have preparea guite a recherché menu in 
honour of your home-coming. Oh, you dear! 
it has beet so lonely withes* vou.” 

In the evening Harry presents himself, and 
is so loverlike in his manner that Mr. Keste- 
ven’s yague suspicions are lulled to rest, and 
he treata the young fellow with marked 
cordiality. 

Nancy is very happy. Poor child, she doos 
not guess that the glory of ber life is at its 
genith, and after to-day it will slowly but 
surely decline ! 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Lothians have left Ricksworth three 
weeks, and to Nancy the time of, separation 
seems ondlese, She goes about the house and 
grounds like one in a dream, and her snatches 
of song are rarely heard. 

It is true she has Harry's letters to console 
her, and he is a yoluminous writer. Three 
times a week a bulky epistle reaches her, three 
times a week she is closeted in her own room 
throughout the afternoon, engaged in replying 
to Harry's ardent vows. 

But then we all know that’ “the written 
words seem so mudh colder than eye or hand.” 
Away from his little love Harry remembers 
only all that was bright and happy, aad unless 
@ chance word recalls her poverty and shabbi- 
ness to him, he has a happy way of forgetting 
these things. 

Lalage Crespigny, too, is the pleasantest of 
companions, and Harry’s vanity is gratified 
when one of his friends say,— 

“Am 1 to congratulate you, old boy’? By 
Jove! you're a lucky fellow to be so favoured 
by Miss Orespigny. She is far and away the 
lovliest girl out this season!” 

“You are mistaken,” Harry answers, smil- 
ing. “We are only friends. My mother is 
sort of guardian to her, you see.” 

The other shrug his shoulders incredulously. 

“Pooht We all know how platonic friend- 
ships end. I shall live to seo Miss Orespigny 
converted into Mrs. Lothian yet!” 

And Harry is too flattered to.deny the soft 
impeachment. 

That same day he has an interview with his 
father. 

“Look here!” says the elder man, who has 
been well coached in his part by his wife. 
“ Look here, it is high time things were settled, 
and asT have wihdous all opposition to your 
raarriage, I do not see why it should not at 
once take place. Of course, you understand, I 
cannot increase your allowance, that is alto- 
gether out of the question; and how two are 
to manage on what does not suffice for one I 
am at a loss to know. But if you prefer love 
Se well, that concerts none but your- 
self!” 

“I couldn’t marry on my allowance,” Harry 
answers, sullenly. 

“And again I say I cannot increase jt; and 
you must remember your fiancée has been ac- 
customed all her life to poverty—that she is 
doubtless domesticated, and would make an 
excellent and thrifty wife. Of course, you have 
to run the risk of her turning out a second 
Lady Teazle; but J maintain it is not fair to 
her to keep her dangling on until her youth 
one prettiness alike are gone. It isn’t honour- 
able!” 

Harry stares with wide eyes etehis father— 
ib is something new and wonderful to hear 
him _moralise, then he says, slowly :— 

“Tf you'll go another hundred I'l! write to 
Nancy to get ready.” 





“Impossible; and you can live very 
mam sf in the country. A married man of 
limited means cannot expect to enjoy the 
luxuries of his bachelor days. There, say no 
more on the subject, but let me know in the 
course of the week what you intend doing ; 
and you may tell Miss Kestevan that your 
mother will supply her trousseau,” 

Full of discontent, thinking himself the 
unluckiest of fellows, Harry goes out of his 
father’s presence. He is utterly dejected; the 
prospect of a country life has no charm for 
mm. Indeed, life would not be worth livi 
were ke to resign all those pleasures an 
luxuries he calls necessaries. bade f to marry 
on his income, ic must put down his splendid 
mare, his smart dogea:+. There would be no 
more gay little dinners at Twickenham; no 
more whitebait at Greenwich, the theatre, 
too, he must forego. He shudders at the 
thought, for Harry is a great favourite in 
more than one green-room, on account of his 
handsome face and pleasant manners. 

Will his love stand such a severe trial as 
Lord Lothian suggested. And, as though in 
answer to his question, a voice from the 
smoking-room calls to him :— 

“Lothian, come in and hear the news; 
Legrand has cut his throat.” 

“Cut his throat! Good Heavens, it can't 
be true!” 

“But it is,” as Harry joins tire party. 
“At least, socially. He has pitched every- 
thing for the sake of a daily governess, 
married her, and gone to live somewhere in 
Devonshire, on an inoome of something less 
than three hundred!” 

“ Awful fool!” says another, languidly. 
“He'll regret it before the honeymoon’s over. 
Bet you a pony he will.” 

“Vhat’s a natural sequence,” says the first 
speaker; “and should there be children, how, 
in the name of all that’s Holy, is he to rear 
them’? Never thought Legrand was such an 
ass 

As Harry ‘heag these comments his 
courage dies within him. Just so will men 
speak of him if he marries Nancy, and how 
shall he bear their criticisms! Lady Lothian 
was right when she said he could not endure 
ridicule. And yet—and yet how can he give 
Nancy up? Love craves the sound of her 
voice, the sight of her face. Every honour- 
able and manly instinct cries out to him to 
be true to ber; but Lady Lothian, watching 
him, sees that he is wavering, and despises his 
weakness even while she rejoices in the success 
of her plots. 

There comes ao night in October, which he 
will remember so long as his life lasts; which 
he will try vainly to forget, even whilst he 
curses himself for his greed and weakness. 

There has been an impromptu dance, and 
Lalage is his partner. t the close of it she 
lifts her flushed and perfect face to his, say- 
ing: 

“Will you think me very unconventional and 
daring if L ask you to take me into the grounds? 
It is so hot here, and we Americans are not 
governed by your formalities. See what a 
divine night it is?” 

“Wrap up well and come!” and she needs 
no second bidding. 

The night is, indeed, divine. The air is soft 
and balmy, the sky all fleckless and bright— 
and oh! what a moon shines down upon 
Lalage’s lovely face! 

“This is good,” she says, and coming to a 
fence she leans upon it, and looks intently up 
at him. Her cloak has fallen a little heed 
the white throat, and the hood slipping back 
reveals the dainty head, with its masses of 
dark hair, its flashing jewels. Undoubtedly 
she is very lovely, and Harry loves beauty for 
beauty’s own sake. His heart beats a Tittle 
faster as her hand touches his, and the 
fragrance of her robes is wafted upwards to 
min. 

“Of what are you thinking?” she asks; 
“and why have you been so sad of late? Surely 
you mar trast your trouble to me?” 





“You are very kind,” he answers, slowly ; 
“but Tam afraid I cannot tell it to any——” 

“There is such relief in confession, and—and 
I cannot bear to see one I—so—so esteom 
harassed. Let me believe you think of me as 
your friend, and show me how I can help you. 
Will you not, Mr. Lothian—Harry?” 

The last word is spoken so softly he can 
searcely hear it; but he is flattered by the 
girl’s interest in and affection for him, and his 
voice is just a thought too tender as he 
answers : 

“No one can help ime. I have made a great 
mistake |!” 

“ Does it-—does it concern Nancy Kestevan?” 

“Yes,” he says, hoarsely, “‘that is just it ; 
and I don’t know how to remedy it. Our en- 
gagement was a folly from the beginning.” 

“Do you mean,” asks the girl, breathlessly, 
“that you have found out you do not love her 
any more? Is there another?” ‘ 

e is utterly weak, but not utterly bad, and 
for a moment he cannot utter so cruel a lie; 
but with an effort be conquers his remaining 
scruples. 

“There is another!” and his heart cries out 
upon him, “Traifor! liar!” but he will not 
hear. 

“Tell me her name?” says Lalage, and his 
down-bent face he feels her warm breath, so 
near she is. 

“Can you ask. that? 
Lalage?’ 

“Ts it mine? Oh, Harry! oh, Harry!” 

And then she is clinging about him, and he 
has kissed her upturned face, whilst all his soul 
is warring within him, and he is sick with the 
knowledge of all that he has lost—of the sia 
that he has sinned. 

The woman by his side ig fair, but can any 
other be so fair to him as his' little Nancy, who 
shall never again run to meet him any more— 
whose smiles shall never again gladden his 
heart. 

Lalage is too shrewd to believe in his sudden 
transformation, but she is content. “In time,” 
she says, “he must love me best!” and does 
not realise now, where every other feeling is 
weak, his passion for Nancy can be all-endur- 
ing. He does not hear what. she says, until 
she shakes him gently, and murmurs: 

“T may tell your mother, Harry? She has 
been so good to me; and-——and you will break 
with Nancy Kestevan at once? I am very 
jealous. I will not share your Jove with any.” 

“She will know to-morrow,” he answers ; 
and then when he feels he can bear his agony 
of shame no longer, to his relief voices are 
heard close by, and a party of young people, 
tempted by the beauty of the night, join them. 

Presently, in a clever way, Lalage effects 
her escape without provoking any comment, 
and Harry sees her no more that night. 

Bat he is perfectly conscious that Rochdale, 
who forms one of the house-party, watches 
him throughout the remainder of the night 
with something like suspicion, and miserably 
he wonders how he shall confess the black and 
bitter truth to the friend he most esteems, 
and what will that friend say to his dis- 
closure ? 

He is not long left in doubt. When he re- 
tires to his own room Rochdale follows him. 


Don’t you know it, 


“May I come in?” he asks; and Harry 


growls a miserable assent. 


“Now, what is the matter?” he says, care- 


fully closing the door behind him. “ All night 
you have looked like a death’s-head at a feast. 
Have you been getting into debt again? If 
so, remember my purse is at your disposal !” 
“You are very good!” miserably; “but it 
isn’t that. TI owe next to nothing. I've been 
living economically since—since——” 
“You and Miss Nancy were engaged’ 
Bravo! She will make a man of you. 
know, old boy, I’ve been just a little fearful 
of you lately? I beg your pardon, Ah! a 
good woman is the greatest prize a man car 


draw, and I hate to hear a fellow speak of 
the sex contemptuously. I always ask myself, 


is ~ eo 


ee a lA oe 
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‘Now, what poor girl has he wronged?’ | me!” Lilias cries, in breathless, almost | listening ear. But the voice that speaks it is 
hoarse and uncertain; and lifting her eyes to 


Harry, I wish you and your bonny Nancy all 
the good the world can give.” 

Every word he speaks goes like an arrow 
to the other’s heart, and for the first time in 
his life he eannot meet his friend’s eye; but 
Rochdale does not notice this as he goes on. 

“T have something to tell you about my- 
self. I left Ricksworth without saying «a 
word of my feelings to Miss Kestevan, be- 
couse I wanted to put them to the test. Mar- 
riage isn’t a thing to -be undertaken lightly, 
and Heaven forbid I should give any true 
women one hour’s pain. But to-morrow I am 
going to her—Lilias. Wish me luck, and tell 
me what message may I carry to Nancy?” 

Then Harry can bear it no longer. With a 
gvoan that is almost a sob he brings his arms 
<lown upon the table, and hiding his face 
upou them, grouns ont,— 

“Tell her I am a scoundrel and a cad, that 
{ have broken every vow I ever made her, 
that I have bartered away love for gold, and 
that my last words are to her, ‘ Forget me. 
i dare not say forgive-—~’” 

Rochdale sprung to his feet. 

“You heartless blackguard!” he says. 
“What audacity made you listen to me just 
now as though your sentiments were mine? 
What do-you think that poor child will do? 
{ tell you your brutality will be her death. 
Great heavens ! that once I called you friend ! 
And you would have me take this message to 
her? Well, I will do it lest you, in your 
craven self-pity, refraining from doing so, and 
the blows fall upon hei unexpectedly. Harry 
Tothian, please remember that from to-night 
we are strangers.” . 

“Stop!” cries the wretched young fellow. 
“You don’t know, you can’t understand, my 
‘temptations, or the pressure brought to bear 
upon me. Can we live on my beggarly allow- 
ance? And the governor can’t: or won't 
iucrease it.” 

“You can work!” contemptuously, “ but 
you prefer to break a woman's heart,” and 
slamming the door he went out, leaving the 
poor wretch to his own bitter thoughts. 

“Lost! lost! lost! Oh, Nancy, my Nancy! 
I had almost be better dead!’ But what could 
Ido! What cou'd I do?) We shou'd both be 
miserable if I kept mv promise to you.” 

And then he boWs his face upon his arms 
and sobs hoarse and heavy sobs, as before his 





mind’s eye rises the vision of biank and | 


dreary years all spent without her—years in 


which he may never see her face or hear her- 


voice again. 

But never for a moment does he dream of 
returning to her. He belongs to Lalage now, 
and Lalage holds him in fetters of gold. It 
maybe he even thinks fliat his grief will be 
harder to bear than Nancy’s, and by-and-by 
he will come to think of himeelf as a very 
bar ya creature, not “a scoundrel and a 

He does not see Rodhdale before he goes, 
for which he is devoutly thankful; but in 
pondering over his own misery, and wonder- 
ing how Nancy will feishig Oe news of his 

, he spends a long and bitter day, 
and y Lalage is shrewd enough not to 
comment upon his strange looks and manner. 

It is late in the afternoon when Rochdale 
reaches Ricksworth, and by vome strange 
chance Lilias is on the platform. 

She gives a little start, and bluihes hotly 
as her eyes meet. his, 

“Mr. Rochdale, this is a surprise! And 
are quite alone?” 

“Yes, quite alone. I resolved last night to 
tun down—I believe you are not iznorant why 
—but I will not speak now of my own hopes. 
Lilias, I am the bearer of ill news.” 

“Of Harry?” she asks, in her anxiety. not 
noticing that he has called her by her Chris- 
tian name. “Is he ill?” 

“No, it is worse than that. I wish I could 

it gently to you—but—but I can’t. 
Lothian is a scoundrel !” 
“Tell me what you mean—hide nothing from 





wordless fear for her darling Naney. 

“He has sent me to your sister with this 
message. Listen!” 

And word for word he repeats the sentence 
which is to dazh all the life and light from 
Nancy’s face, to break her heart, and make 
her ery’on death as the best gift Heaven has 
left for her. 

Quite still in the road stands Lilias, anger, 
scorn, and love raging in her heart, then break- 
ing into a sob she says,— 

“Oh! Mr. Rochdale, it will kill her! it will 
kill her!” And there being no one near he 
takes her to his breast, to offer her such conso- 
lation as ‘he can give; and neither think it 
strange that their love should be revealed in 
such a fashion. Neither thinks very much of 
anyone then save Nancy, Lilias reiterates again 
and again,— 

“Tt will kill her! my poor, Nancy! Oh! 
if only I were a man, what révenge 1 would 
have upon him!” 

CHAPTER VII. 

“Unless he comes to me, and with his own 
lips confesses his perjury I will not believe it,” 
¢ays the pale, stony faced girl, “You must 
tell him that; and say that I, who love him, 
wait hourly and daily for him—that I am 
dying for one word of hope!” and then she 

oes ont, leaving the newly-acknowledged 
overs together, and Lilias weeping, says: 

“Do not try to comfort me. She has got 
her death blow!” and remembering the look 
on the unhappy girl’s face he finds no word to 
say ; for her sake, and because Lilias 
wishes it, he returns at once to Harry to make 
one last appeal to his better nature. 

The one-time friends meet coldly enough. 
Harry is looking wretchedly ill, and his 
manner is reckless. Rochdale is not disposed 
to spare him—indeed, remembering Nancy, he 
is designedly harsh. 

But not all his contempt, not all his scath- 
ing words can turn Lothian from his purpose 

‘I tell you I am pledged to Lalage,” he 
rays. “Our wedding-day is fixed. I can't 
draw back if L would.” 

“It would have been more decent to have 
becn off with the old love before arranging a 


marriage with the new,” Rochdale says, “ And, | 


at all events, you owe it to Miss Kestevan to 
chow ther personally what an irreclaimable 
blackguard you are. Scorn of you may then 
help her to forget her ill-starred attachrment! 

Much pore 40 says in the same strain, and 
at last Harry gives a half promise to go down 
to Ricksworth ; buat in his cowardice, and his 
fear of offending Lalage, who is proving her- 
self somewhat exigeant, he delays his projected 
journey day after day. 

And Nancy, like « ghost, wanders through 
the garden, where late asters are dying «4 
reluctant death, and all the paths are strewn 
with moist brown leaves. 

“He will come,” is her answer to all her 
sister’s or father’s words. “He will come, and 
this dreadful mistake will be explained. I do 
not doubt Lim yet!” 

So day after day she goes to the gate where 
his tale of love had been told. Night after 
night, unknown to the little household, she 


steals there once more to listen for the sound 


of a step that never comes, to meet the clasp 
of a hand that, alas! alas! will touch her own 
but once again, and then be withdrawn for 
ever! 

And at last. when hope is all but 
within that faithful heart, when the short, 
heavy days are growing shorter, he comes to 


r. 

Through the chill November mist she sees 
his figure looming, looking unnaturally large 
and strong, and a great cry of rapture breaks 
from her parted lips: 
come unless to reassure her? And yet, poor 
child, hope and fear so tear at her heartwhat 
she cannot stir a step to meet him. And oh! 


t« 
his she reads all the bitter, bitter truth in one 
swift look, Just a moment those two wild, 
pallid faces are opposed—-im the vague light 
they look ghostly--then Harry's chin droops 
upon his breast as he makes his pitiful con- 
fession. 

‘I have come to say good-bye! Il an 
weak fool and a scoundrel—the unhay 
wretch on earth!” 

“ Good-bye!” the girl echoes, with no 
of resentment or scorn in her weary voice. 
“They told me you were faithless, but I did 
not believe them. I said only from your own 
condemned. Well, 


trace 


lips should you stand 

there is nothing more to say—we have made u 
mistake. It is well we saw it before it was 
too late ta remedy it. Good-bye,” and she 


turns as if to go. 

“Nancy! don’t leave mo like this! Oh, my 
little sweetheart, my little, darling sweetheart! 
There is no one on earth I love like you! Dowt 
you see—don’t you guess how I am suffering? 

" The heavy eyes bent upon him look with 
dim wonder into his. 

‘Do you suffer?” she asks, in the same 
slow, weary way. “I am sorry!. I thought 
the pain was all‘my own, and in a little time 
you will forget--men always do--and she is 
lovely!” 

“ Nancy, I never shall forget you, I never 
can; but some day you will see I could not 
do other than I am doing, and you will for- 
give, and make some better fellow happy.” 

She smiles strangely. 

“T shall forget, but not this side 
grave.” 

' “Curse me!” he cries, “ heap your reproaches 
upon me. I deserve them all! You can say 
nothing more bitter than I merit.” 

“TI do not reproach yqu. I love you still! 
Good-bye!’ 

“Oh, stay, Nancy, darling! Give me one 
moment longer!” and then he has her in his 
arms, and is raining kisses upon the small, 
pale face, which is wet with tears that are not 
her own. Quite passive she lies in his 
embrace, save that one slender arm has stolen 
about his neck, and one white hand lies like a 
snow-flake on the darkness-of his coat. 

“You will never doubt that I love you, that 
I shall love you until I die?’ he says, pas 
sionately, “that I never shall be glad again, 
having lost you; but beggars cannot be 


of the 


» | choosers, and if we had married our poverty 


might have soured us both. I could not bear 
to see you changed—aged aud worn before 
your time. Oh, would to Heaven you had 
never secon me! Would te Heaven you had 
never loved me!” 

Then her voice-—how faint and fa 
sounds !—answers :—— 

“We have been so happy, 30 happy! And, 
oh, I was blind enough to believe our joy could 
last ; but it is over now. We shall never meet 
any more. Our old haunts will know us no 
more; and if I sometimes grow weak and call 


away ib 





dead | you?” he cries, in keenest anguish. 


Surely, he would not | dead joys, and a dead 


on you to come, there will be none to enswer. 
| Life is very cruel, and death is the only good. 
| When you say ‘farewell’ to me soon, it will be 

for ever. Something tells me I shall never see 
| you agai, and so—oh, my dear! oh, my dear! 
jet me bless you while I may, let me thank you 
while I can, for the brief gladness which glori- 
| fied my Iife--and then leave me to myself, and 
the end which comes so soon.” 

“What do you mean? Let me oof 


| Nancy f oh, Nancy! are you ill, that you speak 


so strangely and Jook so wan? My darling, my 
darling ! would to Heaven I were a better man 
for your sake.” 
“Flush!” she says. “Speak quietly now, 
We are in the presence of death! Dead hopes, 
love surround us. You 
did love me once, Harry, not #0 long ago— 
hee I was prettier and brighter. You will 
love me again when all these earthly things 


what an age it seems before he joins her, before | are passed, and we meet where none/can part 


that one word, 


“Nancy!” breaks upon her | us. 


» 
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She looks and speaks so strangely that he is | crush me to the earth, Lilias, did she say 


afraid for her. 

“ Let me take you back to the heuse?” 

“No, no. I must wish you good-bye here ; 
and,-Harry, if I should die first you will come 
and look upon me; and as you look remember 
I never nursed a harsh thought of you, that I 
knew your weakness, and forgave it. Now 
kiss me once and let me go. I am only a 
woman. I can bear no more.” 

And when he would have held her she _ 
from his embrace and disappears amongst the 
shrubs. Only when he has vainly waited for 
her return, and at last, in despair of her reap- 
pearance, retraced his steps to the station, a 
slight figure issues from its concealment, and a 
voice broken with anguish cries aloud: 

“Harry! Harry! oh, come back!” Then 
there is a momentary silence, after that the 
sound of hurrying feet, and a woman crying, 
“Come quickly! Oh, father! oh, Chummy! 
She is dead!” 

No, not dead; but a tiny stream of blood is 
issuing from the poor, pale lips. 

“She has broken a blood-yessel,” her father 
says, with stony calmness. “Chummy, fetch 
Brownlow here at once. Lilias, stop crying, 
I want your help.” 

» * * * * 

“Tf you would see Nancy alive, come at 
once.” This is the message that reaches 
Harry at the conclusion of his wedding tour ; 
and heedless of his bride’s remonstrances he 
prepares for the long and wearisone journey. 

For days after that last meeting Nancy had 
lain between life and death; and just when 
those who loved her hoped that she had taken 
a favourable turn there came the news of 
Harry's marriage. 

She laughed aloud as she heard—one strange, 
hysteric laugh—and then Lilias saw with 
horror that bright crimson stain once more 
upon the white chin and throat, and knew the 
worst had come. 


~ * * a * 


On a wild night a wild-faced man rushes 
down the road Jeading to Kestevan Hall; at 
the gate he pauses, gasping for breath. 

* Heaven: grant I am ‘not too late!” he 
groans, and leaning there fights hard for 
courage and composure. 

Not a light is visible, but he knows every 
step of the uneyen way, and presently hurries 
on again like a madman, 

Chummy opens the door to him, 

“How is she? Tell me she is not dead! 
Take me to her!” he gasps. 

“Come,” says the old: man,. grimly, “she 
is waiting for you,” and im silence he leads the 
way to Nancy’s room. 

As they enter’ Mr. Kestevan passes them 
without a word, but Harry sees his face is 
white and drawn with a strong man’s anguish. 

His eyes fall first on Lilias, who is weeping 
wildly upon her lover's shoulder, then they 
travel to the snowy bed. What burden does 
it bear that it should lie so rigid and so 
silent? 

With one awful sound, which is neither a 
shriek nor @ groan, he springs forward, and 
fiinging himself upon his knees, cries,-—— 

“Too late! too late! Nancy, Nancy, 1 
have’ murdered you. I who loved you so! 
Ah, denr Heaven, speak to me—speak to me, 
if ouly to say you forgive! I never knew— 
I never guessed, how it was with you.” 

‘Then Lilias speaks in a hard and measured 
volce,-— 

“You should not mourn for her now that 
she is at vest, beyond the reach of your 
cinelty and falsehood. Yesterday she was not 
beyond ail appeal—not beyond what poor com- 
fort you might have given. Oh, my sister! 
oh, my sister! Why must you love a thing 
so low?” and then, as she breaks down, and 
turns aside, Harry cries,— 

“T deserve all ond more than you can say; 
but you are a woman, and women are merci- 
ful. Have pity ou me now. The knowledge 
of my sin will blight my whole life, and | 


one word of me at the last?” 

“She forgave you.” 

“ And for her sake, you will try and do the 
same?” , 

“T am a woman, not an moe One thing 
more I have to tell you. . She begged that 
when you came you might be left alone with 
her. If you have no fear of the dead we will 
leave you now.” 

He makes no reply—he simply cannot; but 
when the door has closed upon them he casts 
himself beside that silent, unresponsive form, 
crying on her with yay, & passionate, encdear- 
ing word to speak. to him, and, when no 
answer comes he prays wildly for death. But 
he is young and strong, and there are years of 
life before him. 

When at last he leaves that silent chamber 
he has aged many years, and he knows never 
any more will he recover bis old gaiety, his 
love of life, and its pleasures. Unattended 
he reaches the hall, to find -Chummy waiting 


for him. 

“So yon’re going,” the old man says, in a 
terse tone. “[{ wish to Heaven you had 
never shown your accursed face here. She 
was so bright-—so bright unfil ycu crossed 
her path. And I watched her fading, fading, 


have died to do it. As I watched I cursed 
an znd sure Heaven wiil hear my curse, aud 
bring home your guilt to you. You murdered 
her! you murdered her, 1 say—the sweetest, 
dearest, loveliest young lady on earth.” 

“Hush!” Harry says, hoarsely. “ Already 
my grief and remorse are more than I can 
bear.” 

“May they grow greater each day you 
live,” and he lifts his feeBle arm, as though 
to strike him down, bnt letting it drop to his 
side, mutters, “No, no, I leave you to the 
vengeance of One mightier than I. He will 
repay,” and so, with a strangled sob, turns 
away. 

And Harry, goes back into the black night, 
fit symbol of what his life henceforth must 
be. Years after he will meet Lilias, a happy 
wife and mother; and eren she, looking on 
his worn face, will acknowledge that his 
suffering has been great as his sin, and re- 
membcring how fully Nancy forgave him, her- 
self will fovgive. 

Under the grasses she sleeps peacefully, 
recking nothing of all that come and go; aud 
just removed from her grave is another—- 
Chummy’s. The old man never recovered the 
shecks of his faourite’s death, and did not 
long survive her. 


in his sole surviving daughter and her child- 
ren, and in the renewed glory of Kestevan 
Hall; for Nancy’s dream been fulfilled, 
only the Prince Charming, who has restored 
its splendour, is her sister’s husband, and not 
the lover she had conjuréd for herself! 

{THE END-T 








Explaining a Joke. 
If there is anything more soul-harrowing to 
a humourist than to have to explain a joke, 
then may the good saints deliver us and all 
our friends from it. 


obtuse, or so lacking in a sense of humour, 
that they never comprehend a joke until it. is 
explained to them in all its bearings. 

You tell one of your very best stories—-a 
story which before now has “brpught the 
house down ”--and your man who is lacking in 
humour stares blankly at you, and looks as if 
he had just received a telegram with the news 
that his grandmother is dead, and has disin- 
herited him. He seems dazed-—-mentally stag- 
gered—knocked down and done for. You 


wonder if he is subject. to fits, and if it would 
not be expedient for you to run for the smell 
ing-bottle, and burn somo feathers under his 
nove, to fetch him round. 





and I could not save her, though I would | 


Mr. Kestevan, bent and feeble, finds solace | 


There are people all around us vo lamentably | 


says :)“ Mr. Brown, I didn’t quite understand 
that story. How was it?” 

Then you explain, and you feel bot and cold 

turns, in the consciousness that all the 
other people in the room’are just dying to roar 
at your expense. Your man ponders 4 
moment, and then he says: “Is that so? Why 
how very singular. Is the story true, or is it 
& made-up one? I suppose it’s good, but some. 
how I don’t exactly see the point of it.” 

Again you try to explain, and your man 
hi injured when you tell him that the joke 
was made up at so much a word, and he says: 
“ How did you come to think of it? It always. 
was a mystery to me how you funny fellows 
happen to think of such things. Do you study 
‘em up, or do they come to yout. I've heard 
there was money in ’em, but I do think they 
ought to be plain enough so’s anybody could 
see the point.” 

Some days after it is quite probable this 
same man will meet you somewhere and ask 
for another explanation of that joke. And 
you'll have to answer him, and we hope you'll 
enjoy it. It is no use to lose your temper and 
insinuate that you are not telling stories and 
finding brains for people to understand them 
with.. Your man with no sense of humom 
wouldn't even see the point of that joke. 

We remember once hearing a gentleman te!! 
| the well-known story of Charles and his 
| new coat. Lamb had on a new coat, and one 
of his friends remarked that it was not, long 
enough. Lamb replied: “It will be: long 
enough before I get another.” 

This time the listener devoid of a sense of 
humour was a woman. Now, 2 woman of this 
; description is ten times worse to deal with 
than a man, because a woman never desists 
from asking questions when she once starts, 

This woman wore eye-glasses, lightly 
perched on a very long, high-bridged nose 
She removed ther, polished them, as thougly 
she expected to see the joke better after that 
| process. And then she turned her fishy grey 
eyes upon the narrator, and she said : 

“Why, Mr. Jones, I really do not see why 
it was so funny. He said it would, be a long 
time before he got another coat. Poor Mr. 
Lamb! How hard it is for all these autho: 
fellows to be in.such straitened circumstances ' 
| Poor man! Didn’t his books sell well? And 
clothing so cheap, too. Not able to buy 
| another coat! Dear me! Was he really so 
very destitute?” 

e gentleman said he supposed he was, 
and he remarked that he had a pressing en- 
gagement and rushed out of the house. And 
the woman who didn’t see the joke remarked 
to the friend at her side: 

“What a dreadfully abrupt man Mr, Jones 
is to be sure.” 

The professional joker will do wel] to spare 
his pains and strength in casting his rls 
before swine, He should not tell any. funny 
stories unless he knows his audience. It isn’t 
worth the trouble to explain a joke. It: is 
worse than trying to warm over an old and 
dead love. 

There are lots of people who journey througiy 
life and never see anything to Ila at. 
Heaven pity them, for they need it. ey. do 
not believe in laughing; it is too much of a 
waste of time, they will tell you, if you ques- 
' tion them. ; 

The humorous columns of the family Lm aye 
do not appeal to them. He wouldn’t Jaugh at 
the most comic coon song that was ever sung. 
What is there to laugh about, eh? The most- 
noted comic opera company under heaven 
would be but a whited sepulchre to this man 
The antique joke about the mother-in-law 
would be just as moving to him as the very 
latest and best. 

Help it? Of course he can’t. He was born 
that way, and he wants to say just as he was 
born. And the only way is to let him stay. 
Fn 


Foose suggests that a wife is called a belp- 




















At last he pulls himself together, and he 


mate because of the help she gives her daugh= 
ters to mate 5 
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Gleanings 


A Burrenrty Fauw.--Yorkehire possesses a 
farm for the rearing of moths and butterflies. 


Half an acre of jand has been planted with | 


trees and shrubs for the purpose. In their 
season the stock of caterpillars is 20,000. From 
30,000 te 40,000 preserved insects are kept in 
geserve, so that ¢ 
supplied inrespective of the time of year. 
Rats. — The Jamaican 


Tree CLIMBING 


rolonists have been making a crusade against | 


the rat, and it was thought that the movement 
had been'entirely successful, but -t is now found 
that the rats have not, as was supposed, 
exterminated, but have.outwitted their perse- 
euvors by @ complete and interesting change in 
their manner of life: ‘They have taken, in fact, 


to tree climbing, passing the day in the tree- | 


ops, chiefly among the wild pines, then coming 
forth and feeding undisturbed at night, when 
their enemy, the mongoose, is asleep in the 
hickets. 

HovseMarpD TO THE 
State document contains » recomméndation 


from the Lerd Creat Chamberlain to the Select. | 


Committee on the House of Lords offices—which 
in tarn solemnly passes it on to the House 
of Lords—to the effect that the principal house- 
yoaid should in future be permitted to reside 
on the premises. The duties of this fune- 
tionary, says the Lord Great Chamberlain, 
render it absolutely necessary that she should 
have furnished rooms in the Palace. The 
Select Committee agree with the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, and the House of Lords is in- 
vited to sanction the innovation. 


THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE Days.—Ap 
ancient burial,ground has been discovered on 
the ranch of Luiciana Quintana, near Mesa 
Rico, in New Mexico, about 200 miles sonth- 
east of Lae Vegas. Two stones were first 
found that bore curious inscriptiosis, and be- 
neath these were found in shallow excavations 
2 skeleton of a being that could net have been 
less than twelve feet in length. The forearm 


was four fest long, and that in a well pre- | 


served jaw the lewer teeth ranged from the 
size of a hickory nut to that of the largest 
walnut in size. The chest of the being is re- 
ported as having a circumference of seven 
feet. It is thought that thousands of skele- 
tons of a race of giants long extinct wi!l be 
found on further examination. 


Tas Russex Isovstry.—The world's total 
annual ‘production of rubber is about 
100,000,000 ib. One-half of this amount comes 
from the Brazilian ports of Para and M 8. 
Africa holds second place, its rubber being 
inferior in quality to the Brazilian. Para is 
the greatest rubber market in the world, 
situated near the mouth of the Amazon, while 
Manaos, 2,000 miles up the Amazon, in the 
heart of South America, is a lusty rival. A 
flourishing modern city of 40,000 people is here 
set in the midst of almost uninhabited forests 
and swamps. A number of large towns on the 
West Coast of Africa depend almost entirely 
upon the rubber trade for their prosperity, and 
the Congs Railway was constructed largely to 
serve the interests of the rubber industry. 
PemaLe Nerses ror Matz Lonarics.--It is 
oteresting to note the resuli of the experiment 
started five years ago at the Long Island, New 
York, State Hospital, of employing women 
nurses in the male wards. A marked improve- 
ment has ‘been observed in tae general order. 
The majority of the insane men seem to respect 
a woman, and manifest a sense of deference to- 
wards her which is not usual in their treatment 
of male nurses. . The fact of their presence has 
also, it is stated, been « source of satisfaction 
and comfort to women relatives. visiting the 
meu patients, and naturally such housekeeping 
duties as fall to the nurses’ lot are much better 
performed under the auspices yf the women 
than under thoseef the men. Seven out of the 
= Jrards: mow have a woman attached to; 


utterfiies and moths can be | 


Hovcst or Lorps.-—A | 


of war 


why 


Russia's Tumense Arsy.—tIn 
Russia is capable of raising an 
| 3,460,000 men With 3,600 guns 
does not include the eserves. In 
Europe her conscripts serve five years in the 
active army, thirteen in the reserve, and five 
years in the second reserve. In Asia they 
seven years in active serv-ce and six 
reserve. In Caucasia they are only three 


time 


ber last 


in 


the active army and fifteen in the reserv: 


Tuy Userot Date Patm.-—There 
to the uses of the date palm 


no en] 
—they form the 
some form at every meal. Syrup and vinega 
are made from old dates, aud also a kiz 
brandy. The branches or palms are stripp 
of their Jeaves, and used like rattan for 
making of beds, tables, chairs, cradles 
cages, boats, and so forth: The lear 
made into baskets, fans, and string, 

best 6f the outer trunk forms-excellent fibri 
| for rope of many sizes and qualities. The wood 


of the trunk, although light and porous, is | 


much used in bridge building and architecture, 
and is quite durable 
Svow as a Germ Kurier.—Experimenis 


have lately been made for the purpose of | 


ascertaining to what extent a covering of snow 
on the ground is effective in lessening the con 
tamination of the atmosphere by germs. 


in making germ cultures were exposed to the 
air in ten different places for three minutes, 
when there was no snow on the ground. The 
average number of germ colonies in each dish, 
after allowing time for incubation, was 630. 
The experiment was repeated after a fall of 
snow eqiial to a quarter of an inch of rainfall, 
and the average number of germ co’onies wa; 
found to be only sixty-six 


loughby Gardner. an bnglish physician, states 


with their men, bave been free from colds 
while exposed to the dampness and severe 
weather of the Arctic regions, but have at once 
caught cold on entering a settlement. 
mountains and open-air ranatoriums show a 
like immunity. 
cold that its spread may be followed, and Dr. 
Gardner has watched a cold pass from house 
to house, and has even traced it from village 
to village. and has listened to explanutions of 
sufferers that-it wos cauglit from an open win- 
dow or some fancied imprudence | 

Royat Ixsvranons.-—-The question of 
amounts for which Royal personages are 
sured is always interesting. 
the King is insured for about three-quarters of 
@ million sterling, whilst the Prince of Wales 
is contented with half a million 
insured for £300,000, and bis eldest daughter, 
the Grand Duchess Olya, 1$r £500,000; while 
the Czarina’s policies amount to just a quarter 
of a million. The most heavily insured 
monarch was the late King Hunrbert, whose 
life was valued ‘by himself at ene and a half 
millions, so that the many insurance companies 
among whom the risks were divided were very 
| hard hit by his assassination. The German 
| Emperor's insurance also runs into six figures. 

Boo-noo Frver.—A nervous malady, locally 
known as “Boo-boo Fever,” is distressingly 
common in Hawaii, but evidently it is not 
peculiar to those islands. 
to Pekin a reguler epidemic of something very 
like “Boo-hoo” attacked the contingent of 
Marines, 
aml many of the men succumbed to a curious 
form of heat exhaustion, the most characteristi> 


ll- 


awlibly. Other symptoms were extreme 
fatigue, mentel depression, and partial or com- 
plete unconsciousness. The attack was 
enerally sudden, the patient often falling as 
6 ma’ It was not, however, a form of 
sunstroke for in nearly every case a_ little 
\ vest was followed by complete recovery. 





of | h 
, and this num- | 


are | 
in the | 


staple food of the Arabs, and are served in | 


_ | light enough te 


Shallow dishes containing the preparation used | 


Invectiovs Corps.—Citing evidence of the | 
infectiousness of the ordinary cold, Dr. Wil- | 


that Conway, Nansen, and other. explorers, | 


High | 


So infectious is the ordinary | 


the | 


It is stated that | 


The Czar is | 


During. the mareh | 
The heat at the time was terrific, | 


symptom of which was a tendency to weep | 


(oon 
Imet 


News For Soviet 

chrome steel is 
a head-dress for the 
men's of the new field batier'es in 
Army in conjunction with the 
on th: ummunition 

inl men serving tT 
practically imvyuiner isketi 

A 100 Mite Wark on Warter.—Captain 
| Grossman, of Cologne, Germany, the inventor 
of water-shoes, has just completed a 100 mile 
walk on of the River Danube. He 
started from Ling and finished his journey at 
Vienna, dvawing his wife in a boat ali the wary, 
| in less than two days. The shoes are alu- 
| minium cylinders, thirteen fe 
be 
| like a pair of oars. 


pro y 
} 

with as or 
his, 
gun carrizges 
nuded 


and 
r th 


able to m 


to ren 


the surface 


ng. and are 
the shoulders 


1m. 


carried on 
The weare pr ypel ] 
| self by a treading movement, which causes four 


» | Oar-shaped wings to revolve. 


Pinc-Pone at Sxa.—Ping-pong has found 
its sea-legs, and bids fair to become the chief 
amusement of fashionable ocean travellers. The 
| game was introduced on board the Campania, 
| and afforded so much amusement to the pas- 
| sengers that the company, it is stated, has de- 
| cided to instal ping-pong outfits on all their 
ships. Scarcely had the Campania left Liver- 
pool when yassengers were hard at it, 
striving for the ping-pong championship of the 
| North Atlantic, which was won by a Scottish 
gentleman. 

Tie New MAwuMau.--The new mammal lately 
discovered by Sir Harry Johnston in 
country west of the Victoria Nyanza is exciting 
much interest: In appearance, the new 
mammal, the ocapi is much like a dwarf 
giraffe. Scientifically it is closeiy allied to the 
giraffe, though it lacks horus. It shows a 
strong resemblance to a beast whose remains 
| have been found in Cu ~-nstructed 
by a Parisian professor. South Ken- 
sington «authorities s to have a 
specimen like that the ritish Museum, 
and they have ari that Capiain Powell 
| Cotton, during his y through Uganda, 
| shall make every effort to obtain one. 

Way Ham Grows Wurrt.—-The whitening 
of hair, so familar to us, has not been easy to 
| exp’ain. In a recent study of the subject, E. 
Metchnikoff has found that pi nt atrophy 
of the hair is due to action of phagocytes, or 
white corpuscles, which absorb the pigment and 

transfer it elsewhere. In whitening hair and 

its roots the phagocytes filed with pigment 

are numerous, while they gradually disappear 
| as the process progresses, ond are almost com- 
pletely absent in perfectly white hair. ‘This 
| discovery of the part played by phagocytes 
| sheds light on various puzzling facts. It 
shows, inst ance, 


the 


the 


and 


the 


ece, 


+}; 
A 


for ut the sudden turning 
white of hair in a single night, or in a few days, 
is a result of increased activity set up in the 
| phagocytes of the hair. 

Srarine Powrrs.—Dogs and wild animals of 
the same family are remarkable for their 
| quickness and stauyimg powers in running, as 
everyone knows. A fox terrier, for example, 
| will follow his master’s carriage for hours, 
| with no signs of fatigue. Wolves will travel 
sixty miles na night. Nansensaw Arctic foxes 
on the ice nearly five hundred mites from land, 
and found their tracks in the snow on the 
parallel of eighty-five degrees north. Esqui- 
man dogs con travel forty-five miles im five 
hours, according to Hayes, who re-ites that 
he once drove his dog team seven sniles im holf 
an hour. A Siberian Coz, on good will 
| draw about eighty pounds ; our ordinary dogs, 
lat full speed, ron at the rate of from thirty- 
three to forty-nine feet per setters 
and pointers about eighteen and one-half to 
twenty-one and seven-tenths miles per hour, 
and they can maintain this speed for two or 
three hows. Foxhounds ure very fast, and, 
| in a recent trial, one of them heat a thorough- 
| bred horse, covering four miles in six and one- 
| half minutes. Greyhounds can run at the rate 
of fifty-nine to eeventy-five feet per ‘second. 
s cannot exceed” sixty-three feet per 
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THE EYES OF THE PICTURE 


By the Author of “ For Silk Atti 


re,” etc., ete. 


SUMMARY OF OPENING CHAPTJORS, 


Violet Marsden, stung to the quick by the neglect 
of the man who valled himself her husband, and driyen 
to desperation by his calious and inhuman treatment 
of her, in a fit of temporary madness would have made 
an end of her life by drowning. From such a death 
she was happily saved by a young man who was pass- 
ing at the moment. Seven years have gone by, and 
Violet Marsden, now kuown as Mrs. Herbert, has 
almost forgotten this unhappy episode. She is now 
quite a favourite among certain artists, and at one of 
her “ At Homes,” Leigh Erlscourt is introduced to her 
by his friend Ayre Harrington. 





CHAPTER V. 


EIGH Erlscourt!” said Violet 
Herbert, standing before the 
glass in her sunny dressing-room. 
“So that is the name of the man 

ne vena ED, who saved my life seven years 

ago-—seven long years. Bow little he is changed 

—only matured—essentially the same face! 

Thank Heaven I was’able to control myself. 

I thiok—-I am sure I made no sign. He did 

not know mo! And yet I almost wish he 

had! If I could ever tell him how I have 
biessed him a thousand times since that 
day!” 

She bent forward, looking closer at the 
re reflected in the clear glass, A very 

gracious image it was, with sweeping robes of 

pale blue, and cream lace falling over the white 
rounded arms 

“JY have changed,” she said. “ Perhaps 
even if he comes again he will not recognise 
me. How should he’ If the thought crossed 
his mind he would dismiss it as folly. But, 
oh!” locking passionately the small, delicate 
hands, “low the sight of him brings it all 
back! What wreck I have made of my life— 
and I did not know—-I did not know! One 
trusts so blindly at sixteen—if one could only 
know then that no one can be trusted! And 
tT am living a lie here—for an end that, may 
never be gained. I have no clue. I have tried 
everything, and have failed! How hard it is 
—how hard! Only ignorance—not sin—and I 
drag my life out under an awful doubt, and 
my future is blotted out! Twenty-four—so 
young "she looked again at the form before 
her, and the fag that the least vain must 
have recognised as fair—‘and yet I am 
thankful to this man to have saved me from 
death—saved me from long years of this life 
without love or hope! And if death stood 
before me how I should wish to live! What 
is it we cling to so?” 

A question thousands have asked, and how 
many ‘can answer it? 

Violet tumed from the glass. The room was 
growing shadowy with twilight. The ghosts 
that were never far from her came very close 
-—she could feel their breath on her cheek 
and ses their eyes looking into her’s. With a 
half cry she sprang to the bell and rang it 
violently. ; 

A light step came running up stairs, the 
door was opened hurriedly, and the same maid 
who had admitted the two painters hours before 
came in. 

“Ts anything the matter, ma’am?” she said, 
crossing to her mistress. 

“The lights!” gasped Violet. 
the dusk!” 

Wonderingly, the girl obeyed, and lighted the 
tall toilet candles from some matches in her 
hand. The room was full of light. 

“I was stupid and nervous,” said Violet, 
with a faint smile. “I hope I didn’t startle 
you, Lucie?” 

“I was a little startled, na’am. I was afraid 
you were ijl. You never ring so violently,” 


said Lucie. I was waiting for your bell to 
come up.” 








“Shut out 











Violet came to the table. She was very pale, 
and avoided the maid’s eyes. 

Lucie, however, saw »n her mistress’s face 
the traces of terror or emotion. She had been 
with Violet many years, and was devotedly 
attached to her, staunchly.defending her from 
all innuendoes of the two other servants. 

“Shall I stay with you a little, ma’am?” 
she asked, “ you don’t look a bit well.” 

“Tt is the time you wanted to go out,” said 
Violet. “You will be late. Were you not 
going to the theatre’ ” 

“ Yes, ma'am, but it doesn’t matter. Walter 
can wait.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Violet, half sighing, 
“how you lord it over him, Lucie. Well, if 
I send you both in a hansom, you can stay a 
little without putting you out. I don’t know 
what I shall do when you're married, Lucie.’ 

“Tm not going to be married for # long 
time yet,” said Lucie, stoutly, her devotion 
to her mistress exceeding that to her lover. 
“ Besides, Walter's only just got put into the 
detectives ; he must get on a bit before I leave 
a good situation to please him.” 

Violet could not dispute the wisdom of this 
course, and was grateful for the affection to 
herself, but somehow the maid's words jarred. 
It seemed to her a very matter-of-fact affair, 
the cost need not be counted to a penny. 

“IT daresay you are right, Lucie,” she said, 
“but don’t go too far.” 

“ Lor’, ma'am,” said Lucie, “I told him from 
the beginning he’d have to Wait a long while 
You dow’t think I’m going to leave you all 
alone? You're the dearest and kindest mistress 
{ ever had, and till you’re married yourself 
Pil not marry.” 

“Lucie, that is nonsense,” said Violet. “I 
shall never marry again. You mustn't think 
of me so much,” 

“{ can’t help it, ma’am. From the first day 
you came to Mrs. Vavasour, and she told me 
I was to wait on you, I’ve always thought you 
the sweetest lady I ever knew. Don’t you 
worry yourself about Walter and me, ma’am,” 
said Lucie, with that respectful familiarity 
somewhat rare now. “I’m going to tell cook 
to send up dinner to your own sitting-room ; 
indeed, the dining-room isn’t clear yet.” 

Violet made very little of dinner, and passed 
a lonely evening. There had been a pressure 
on her all the afternoon, and lassitude followed. 
If Leigh Erlscourt would ignore the invitgtion 
she had been forced to give, perhaps he would 
forget it. But Leigh Erlscourt seldom forgot 
anything, and never what he caved about, and 
he felt he did care very much about going to 
Mrs. Herbert's “ At Homes.” He had no busi- 
ness to think anything of the sort in his sister’s 
drawing-room, and Mrs. Challoner, ‘f she could 
have read his thoughts, would have certainly 
disapproved of them. Besides, there was no 
occasion for him to think of one pretty woman 
in the presence of another, for Arthur Chal- 
loner’s. young cousin, Dora Maine, was on a 
long visit in Hamilton Terrace, and she was a 
blithe, bonnie thing, full of life and spirits. 

The young lady had made friends during 
dinner with the handsome artist, much to 
Emily’s comfort of mind. She never could get 
out of her mind that her boy must be looked 
after, as he was as a child. And it is pro- 
bable that visions rose up before her that mate- 
rialiy assisted the complacency produced b: 
her exquisitely-dressed dinner. Also these 
visjons modified the slight vexation she had 
felt against Leigh. He had been five minutes 
late for dinner. “ Just like you barum-scarum 
artists,” she had said, severely, forgetting that 
this was a sin he did not share, and over- 
looking his penitent apologies, also his wicked 


glance at Miss Maine, and her equally wicked 








smile. 

“But you haven’t told us what made you 
late, dear,’ she said, when they were all in th 
drawing-room, the ladies watching Mr. Cha! 
loner half dozing in his easy chair. 

“ Didn’t ry stopped Jater at an ‘Aj 
Home’ than I meant to.” 

“Where was that?” asked Mrs. Challoner 
in her character of mentor. This her Tele- 
machus saw and set himself to tease her. 

“Mrs. Herbert’s, near Montagu Square,” he 
said. 

“Mrs. Herbert! no one we know, is it?’ 
asked Emily, with an effort at extreme innc- 
cence. 

She only wanted to know, you know, Leigh 
could have shouted at the mere idea of her 
knowing Violet Herbert—young, handsome, 
antd alone. 

“J didn’t know her myself till to-day,” he 
said. “Ayre took me. It was the pleasantest 
‘At Home’ I’ve been to since I’ve returned.” 

“Oh, some of your artist people?” said 
Emily, disparagingly. Artists always were to 
her a. slightly different creation. 4 

“She isn’t an artist,” said Erlscourt. “* What 
made you think so? She knows a good many 
artists, musical peopie, and that benighted sori 


| of folk.” 


“ Benighted!” said Dore. Maine, surprised. 
“Haven't you any esprit de corps, Mr. Erls 
court?” 

“Net much, as youll find out when you 
k1.ow me a little more,” answered the phintes, 
gravely. 

“I don’t believe a word you say!’’ said 
Dora, coolly. “Emily, does your brother 
really dislike artists?” 

islike artists!” repeated the bewildered 
Emily. She had been itating over Mrs 
Herbert. “Who dislikes “them ! I? I dare- 
say they’re very much like other people.” 

“I thought they were worse,” said Erls- 
court. ‘“ You've relieved me, Emmie. Per- 
haps Miss Maine will give us a still better 
character.” 

“TI believe you are the first artist I have 
ever met,” said Dora, “and as you begin by 
ruuning down your brethren, what am IT tw 
think of them?” 

“ And me?” 

“Yes, if you like.” 

“Tf I had dreamt of such a rebuke as this 
falling on me, I think I should have concealed 
my thoughts,” said Erlscourt. “ Honesty is 
not always the best policy. Now, I was talk 
ing to a lady to-day who was not as hard as 
you are.” 

“Mrs. Herbert, I suppose?” said Emily, 
glad to be able to get the talk back again to 
that mysterious person who seemed to escape 
her anxious clutches. 

“No; someone not half as pleasant to tall 
to, for she wasn’t half as pretty.” 

“Pretty! Is she young, then?” 

“She is young, but I don’t see the corollary 
on her being pretty.” » 

Emily smiled. She was forty-five herself. 

“Was her husband there?” asked she, art- 
fully. 

“J hope not.” 

“Why, Mr. Erlseourt,” said Dora, laugh- 
ing, “you look quite horrified.” 

“So would you,” said he, with a comical 


shudder, “if anyone imagined a ghost assist-\ 


ing at an ‘At Home.’” 

Emily gave a tap to the curly head. 

“Leigh, there are no sich things as ghosts. 
Is Mrs. Herbert a widow, then?” 

“Tl answer in order, Emmie. First, there 
are such things as ghosts; second, yes,” said 
Leigh, and instantly the confidence of that 
“yes” struck, as it were, across the doubts 
he had shown to Ayre and Harrington. 

“A widow—young, pretty!” said Emily, 
“and living by herself! What sort of people 
were there!” 

“What a delightful inquisitor you would 
have made, Emmie,” said her brother. 
“ You've done nothing but question me; and 


Miss Maine is langhing at me, while I am 


(«_ 


——— ee 
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VIOLET WAS VERY PALE, AND AVOIDED THE 


dying to hear her sing. I know she sings 
divinely. We live in Bohemia, we artists, or, 
at any rate, some of us; or, if we don’t live 
there, go there very often-—” 

He got un; he had either had his fun out 
or was tired of being questioned. 

Dora, who had seen the position, thought a 
litle of both, and rose at once when he opened 
the piano and asked her to sing. 

“Is your music here?” he asked, pulling 
out a canterbury and throwing aside some 
pieces on a carefully-arranged side table. 

“Oh, Leigh!” said Mrs. Challoner. 
“Shall I put them on the floor then? I 
thought you would “prefer the table,” said 
Leigh, meekly, whiks Dora bent over the 
piano, affecting to remove some dust. 

“My dear Dora,” said Emily, touchingly, 
‘‘ there can’t be a speck on those keys. Leigh, 
if you_ were to put those pieces you don't 
— in that vacant place in the canter: 

ury-————" 

“All right, Emmie dear, when I'm as-tidy 
*s you,” said Eriscourt, with a sort of win- 
ning impudence. 

Even precise Emily could not maintain her 
Vvexation, and contented herself with calling 
him “a bad boy.” 

He devoted Rimecit to Miss Maine for the 
rest of the evening. 

Mr. Challoner, buried in his easy-chair, had 
‘taken no part in the chatter that had gone on, 
but he had heard all, as was proved when his 
wife said to him, after Leigh had left and Dora 
gone upstairs, 

“I wish the boy was married.” 

“T suppose you're afraid of this pretty 
widow?” said the K.C., with a slight smile. 
‘How you do worry yourself about Leigh. 
at do you suppose he did ali those years in 

a Vv ? ” 

“That's just what I don’t know. Ana now 
he's living over in Kensington, amongst a 
wild set of artists, and visiting objectionable 
people——” 
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MAIL'S EYES, 


Her irreverent husbind burst into a roar of | paid his rent steadily, which they didn't all 


t 
laughter. 

“ My dear Emily, do you think you can keep 
} a young fellow of thirty in leading sirings? 
If he’s got to get into mischief he'll do it, and 
| all the more for your hectoring him. Heil 
| only stand just ep much of it as he chooses. 
i 


I believe he was chafling you this evening.” 
“Well, who is this Mrs. Herbert?” 

She can’t 

be very objectionable if tadies visit her.” 
“What ladies? Bohemians?” 
Emily drew herself tp. 

“ Very sn sort of p yple,” said Challoner, 


“TI don’t know and don’t care. 


| easily. fou let Leigh alone, and don’t give 


| hum the idea you want him to fall in love with | 


| Dora.” 

“T never said-a word, Arthur,” said Emily, 
aghast, “ What made you think it had entered 
my head?” 

“My twenty years’ knowledge of you, my 


Leigh were married, and then you'd be mor 
contented. No, you wouldn't; youd fancy 
his wife neglected him.” 

Mrs. Challoner was ruffled, and became 
speechless. But, as she never could keep up 
anything but good humour, she had hardly 
reached the top of the stairs before she had 
forgotten all about it. 


OHAPTER VI. 

In a street in the West-end, not very far 
fram Prince’s Proprietary Ciub, or, as it was 
denominated amougst the initiated, ‘* Prince's.” 
one of the houses was let out in chambers, as 
indeed. were many other of the houses in the 
same street. ( 

The chambers on the drawing-room floor of 
this house had been occupied for the last six 
mouths by a Mr. Gilbert Venner. 


—Mrs. Thomson by name—-was in the habit 
of informing her cronies that she had no par- 








dear,” said her husband, “I sometimes wish | 





The worthy woman who let these chambers | 


ticular fault to find with Mr. Venner. He } 


do, by no manner of means. He didn’t drink, 
which couldn't be said for all gentlemen. 

Yes, he kept late hours—came jn nine times 
out of ten in the early morning ; but that was 
none of her business so long as he came in quiet 
and sober. 

Mr. Gilbert Venner sat one morning in his 
sitting-room over his very late breakfast, for 


| it was quite eleven o’clock. 


He was a tall man, of robust build, what 


tone calls a fine man—~ce rtainly a gentleman, 


if not showing any signs of yentillesse. His 
good looks—for he had a large share of that 
gift--did not conceal though they softened its 
fensiveness, an indescribable, aspect of dissi- 
pation—the inevitable stamp that seems to 
settle down on a man of reckless life when he 
has pass d his youth 

But this was no drawback to Mr. Venner's 
success in society, anything but it. He was 
at present engaged in looking over a paper 
seemingly of accounts, which he drew from a 
small dark russia leather pocket book lying 
on the table at his elbow. The figures appeared 
to give him satisfaction, for he smiled to him- 
self frequently, the lips slipping over the teeth 
sardonically. 

A tap at the door. 

“Come in!” said Mr. Venner, supposing 
the applicant for admission to be Mrs, Thom- 
son. 

“Tis me, Venner!” said the newcomer, ua- 
grammatically. 

Venner looked up. 

“You, George! Come along,” said he, 
“here's coffee; you shake your head; too in- 
nocent for you, eh? Well. there's 8. and B. 
You know where to get it.” 

Therewith he relapsed to the study of his 
figures. [Hither “George” was an intimate, or 
an inferior, Whether in money or station, Mr. 
Venner was the sort of man to treat an inferior 
coolly. 

“George” did not seem disconcerted. He 
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helped himself to a glass of 8. and B., with 
more B. than §. in it, and sat down. 
He was well dressed, though a little fiashily ; 


a more showy watchguard than need be, a | 


searf pin that might have been just a little 

less obtrusive ; a hat properly shaped, but. not 

prperly worn, and he did nok remove it till be 
ad been seated some seconds 

its. removal was an after-thought, not an 
instinct. His age was probably somewhere 
close on forty, his features tolerably l, 
his air rather “ horsy,” but not exactly vulgar. 

“Come about anything in particular?” 
asked Venner, desisting from his employment 
for an instant. 

“ No--I was passing on my way home, and 
i thought I'd just see if you were coming 
down to the club yet, and we might walk to- 

ther. Going over your betting book’ ’ 

“Yes; I shall do first-rate if Empire wins 
as ‘he ought to.” 

“Tf mot? horses are skeery,” said Mr. Pringe. 
“ Got a cigar one can smoke?” 

Venner pushed towards his. friend a well- 
filled cigor case; the cigars. were good ones, 
Gilbert Venner being one of the men who 
somehow always have things of the best, even 
if their finances are shaky. 

“Tf not,” said. Venner, “it won't) much 
matter. I’ve bad worse falls than that, and 
always come on my feet. When I first. met 
you, Princo, I was in straits, I can tell you. 
You. wouldn't believe me if I told you all.” 

“Yes, I should; because a man never makes 
himself out harder up than he has been,” 
said Prince, coolly. 

Venner laugh The innuendo did not 
offend him. 

“So you see,” he said, “as I can’t be worse 
off than I was then, and got through thot all 
right, there’s no reason why I should not 
repeat the operation.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Prince, “there | 
a proverb about a pitcher being brought to 
the fountain.” 

“I know there is; but I'd bring a pitcher a 
hundred times to the fountain and it shouldn't 
get broken,” gaid Venner, self-confidently. 
“ Besides, if Empire lost that would not ruin 
me,’ and he laughed significantly. 

“ Besides,” said George, smoking away at 
the cigar as if it had been a clay, “you have 
always another resource—a good-looking fellow 
like you, a gentleman and—a bit of a rake.” 

“You mean marrying an heiress,” said the 
other, sharply. 

“ Yes, there’s no obstacle, is there, that you 
take me up so?” asked Prince, in an amused 
tone. 

‘None in the world, except my inclination. 
Ive no fancy for domesticity, never had in my 
greenest days; besides, if you marry a woman 
with money you're bound to be her slave. No, 
no, I prefer- my bachelor life and freedom.” 

He said this with a certain air of exultation ; 
a keener man tham George Prince might have 
pondered over it; but George did not even 
notice the manner. All his wits were confined 
te the exercise of his business. 

‘“ Another good reason is,” resumed Venner, 
“that I don’t know any heiress—none with a 
big enough fortune to rebuild mine. And 
heiress marrying isn’t as profitable as it was ; 
ii the woman thas any spirit you get deuced 
tittle good out of -her money. A malleable 
girl is another matter, but my experience of 
heireases is that’ the possession of money 
makes them anything but malleable.” 

“Still,” said Prince, “you have the solid 
advantage of bread and cheese and a roof.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Venner, scornfully, 
“do you really think I shall. ever want for 
those while I have my ordinary senses?” 

“YT expect from what you said that’ you've 
heen pretty near it,” said Prince, with a laugh. 

Venner’s cheek flushed slightly. 

We seemed for an mstant as if he would 
lave given way to anger. Then, recovering 
himself, he said; 

‘“T was near it,’ but I never actually lacked 
one of the essentials you mention. I was un- 
fortunate, not entirely by my own fault.” 


“You don’t mean to say you lent money?” | His boyish fancies, and they were few, had 
cried Prince. never touched his heart, never taken him {o; 
“Couldn’t if I'd wanted co. T hadn’t got | an instant from the nearest love of all, so th; 
the money to lend. Indeed, I borrowed it,” | when once more he found himself crossing {hy 
said Gilbert Venner, complacently, “And | park to Vane Street, he felt that all beauty an 
deuce take me if I think it is paid back yet.” | colour, and glowing sunshine had deepened for 

“ Pooh, man! never bother about that. ‘The | him, but cared not to ask why. 
man who lent it may be dead or rich by this | “It wav very good of you te come to-d. 
time, and in either case he’s ou! of the want | said Violet Herbert's sweet voice, as he too 
| of tin,” said Prince, getting up. “Well, I| her hand, standing in her drawing-room, 
must be off. Are you coming-daern yet?” “ And you have brought your violin. Now, yo 
“No, not now,” answered. Wenner, “ Per- | have earned your welcome, Mr. Rrlscourt 
haps not to-day at all. I don’t*%think you've | Wantto hear you play. Mr. Greville has 
much catition, George.” ; | talking about your powers. 
“And you've a sight too’ much,” retorted | Eviscourt, listening to the gentle, rehned 
the other. “TI snppose you're not ashained of | tones, looking down into the face that smiled 
me; are you? I look ag mtch the ventleman=| *° brightly, still held her hand; he had qui 
as some of your fine friends.” | forgotten to, drop ih ails UES we poll 
Venner eyed the speaker With that veiled but bea m4 ‘Miche v3 he said; “that you asicd 
re insolence that is more maddening than | “No, I didn’t forget, but [thought you 
te Ete, 1D . might.” ; : 
ie wae sn cha teh of ‘bis. PR Noe tein Ar — on “te obey ; 
“ What the devil do you mean?” said Prince, | ;* Risen "4 y= presen "Grey ille Bis beet 
angrily, his coarse mature the more readily “887s Dub * am | fia cay ve tie 
stitred because hie was conscious of his de |7*ising your ‘expectations. Is he bere! 
ficiencies. “Just remember it isn’t all one- |" “Ne Mr. Erlscourt. May I look at you 
si Mr. V 1” mnsio® aes eh oe you don’t mind, you 
“ ; AE » | will have to put up with meas am accompanist 
eam eg, 708 seme, tots” | Don't ony aathing prey” spe, Vnkm 
low-born man. Besides, the truth of the words ap eae ee eC ae Secinntiiclan Pv 
was undeniable ‘ize | be able to speak the trath in sucha case; but 1 
“Well, good-morning,” said he, sulkily, ight, and besides; I have played 
slapping his hat on his héad WEE parr pagar gs 2x > Pang ma ge ty te eee 
od g ree rape fl with a violin-before. .Oh, I know this,” hoid- 
enner ee ar ae coldly,” and ing up, “it’s lovely; when I ask you you will 
George Prince room. 99 
4 Tafernal brate!” muttered Venner, as soon play it ' rvice,” said Erl 
aa he"was.elone. “What a pest it isto have | + 2 always at your service, said Bris 
to-do with such-people! He is a perfect fool, Mery oy, later. when she called upon 
and a vulgar one to boot. Does he imagine I him to fulGl bis promise, and Erlscourt found 
am going to be seen continually with h'm about | very sooa thatyshe had underrated her powers 
this'part of the world? _He’s well enough now | as a pianist. She had an exquisite touch, and 
and a ag he looks uncommonly like one’s | sh played far above the ordinary drawing 
“ie t ts red the wake end is he | Pom amateur. She was plainly well taught 
pote Cumed to the table, and taking up the | ica mado great demands ia the 
ne © paper Of accounts I | of execution, bat it did in expression, and 
it. Violet did not fail. Some index to what had 
In Frsery .” "i his hand disturbed another perplened him in her Erlscourt, found in her 
paper, which uttered down on to the floor. aspect, and the passion with which she play ed 
bf nage s face changed as he stooped to pick | some of the passages as if she had lost herself 
at be = eran a it. An oath escaped hi in he — listened in silence to this 
scowl came over it. J +h escaped his e whole: room listened in silen his 
lips. brief rformance; for Erlscourt played 
He put the paper back in an inner pocket of pre ip Their thanks he hardly heard—it 
the book, which he closed firmly, and restored | was Violet’s low spoken— ; 
to its usual place in his breast-pocket. “Oh, how.can I thank you?” that he cared 
“Td burn the cursed thing!” he said, | for—her lustrous brown eyes that gave even 
savagely, “ only it may be useful one day . one pris uerdon than her lips. , 
never knows in this -to-mouth life. It’s “Yon have wronged yourself,” he said, as 
risky, too, and if I came to want bread and jhe led her from the piano. “You play very 
cheese or shelter this may serve my game-— i, and you played that exactly as I like 
that is if he ien’t dead.” Bias Rei i ed 
t sne } ead, it.” 





A 











Then he gave a little shudder, swore to him- | “© But it is so easy,” she said. 
self again, and hastily pouring out some brandy | - “ Apparently ; but the things that are often 
tossed it off. | called easy, are not realty easy, and I don’t 





| share the modern idea that execution is every- 
thing. May I try that with you again some 
Leigh Erlscourt had never found time hang | other time? I can leave the music. 
so heavily on his hands as it did in the interva! Violet could not tell what made her hesitate 
between Mrs. Herbert’s two “ At Homes,” past | to deny this request. It would have been 50 
and future. easy to make anu excuse, but she did not make 
He was, as usual, full of occupation, as he | it. Afterwards she blamed herself that at 
had been all his life, and yet the hours dragged. | this turning point, as it were, she had not 
The picture he had in hand he worked at with | been firmer, had not checked the closer draw- 
his wonted earnest devotion, byt not with his ing together of their acquaintance. But at 
wonted singleness of thought. the moment, not foreseeing the fature, fhe 
That was divided, not solely bent on the | vielded. Perhaps there was something irre 
perfect forms and colours growing beneath his | sistible in. Erlscourt’s face and manner, of 
skilled, loving hand, but all within him was| perhaps a sharp memory of one miserable dey 
as yet vague. He asked himself no questions, |' swept over her, and bound her to obey this 
and was conscious of nothing but a delicions | man’s lightest wish—or perhaps something 
sense of some happiness to come. besides ‘ee. | 
He did not even debate whether he should Erlscourt caught the second’s hesitation. 
go to Vane Street or not; he had not yet come “J aun afraid I am too impulsive,” he’ said, 
to that stage when there is any cause for in- | “but it is such a pleasure to meet a kindred 
decision musical spirit. Pray forgive me, and forget 
Bat then he was to a certain extent lacking | my request.” ; s 
in self knowledge on such matters. His life “Indeed no,” answered Violet. “My hesi- 
had been too full of ‘serious study and work, | tation had nothing at all of the reasons you 
|to mueh bound up with an‘ art he looked on, | suppose. If you can come: some afternoon 
in old world fashion, as half religion, to easily } next week—say Tuesday—or Sunday: . I will 
admit less absorbing loves. ‘ practise it up.” 


CHAPTER Viti. 
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“Mrs. Herbert, I don’t deserve your kind- 
ness,” said the artist, “but I am very grate- 
fai for it. Whatever Mi suits you. d 

“Say Sunday, then. know you painters 
want all the Jaylight ou can get on week- 
days,” said Violet. “What are you looking 
doubtful about? Don’t you know you have 
paid a. compliment to my playing which I 
pever expected to get from anyone!” 

“J don’t think that would weigh with you 
at all,” said Eriscourt. “I cannot be quite 
cure that yon are not unkind to yourself in 
pemg kind to me.” ; 

“Tt don’t know how to reassure you, then, if 
sou won't believe my word. Or do you want 
me to compliment. your playing?” asked 
Violet, arehh , “and. say nothing is a trouble 
that promises me the. pleasure of bearing 
out” ; 
me No, uo,” said he, half langhing. “I want 
no flattery from you—you must be troth 
‘tself. It's ill warring with. women-—they 
always conquer—as you have.” : 

That Sunday was marked in white for the 
artist—whether it was for Violet is another 
maiter. In one ‘sense, yes; in another, no. 
‘Their acquaintance seemed to have sprung 
into friendship-—a th Violet had not the 
least intended, but could not now stop. Both 
lived in worlds that did not always stickle for 
strict conventionalities ; both were themselves 


unconventional, and, above all, both had one 4 


great tie of sympathy in their mutual love of 
music. That breught them at once into closer 
relationship. They talked as well as played 
music, and found a community of favouritism 
as to composers and works. Two. or three 
friends dropping in near the tea hour warned 
Friscourt that it was getting late, and he had 
not meant to trespass on Violet's time so long 

“But who can reckon time in Paradise? 
said he, as he rose to go, and there was un- 
conscious earnestness underlying the half- 
jesting tone. ‘ 

“Didn't they have fruits in Paradise?” 
asked Violet—-at which he laughed and sat 
down again, nothing loth. 

Tea—or even poison—would be nectar from 
her hands. 

Tea over, all began té*go. Erlscourt was 
the last to say good-bye. 

“J don't know,” be said, “whether~ you 
wowld care, as you are so picture-loving, to 
come over to my studio; but, of course, I 
need not tell you how honoured I shall be if 
you will.” 

Her face lighted up--her brown eyes ab- 
solutely nled. 

“T should be so delighted,” she said. “ How 
good of you. I had better write, though, 
first.” 

“Yes, so that I may be sure to be at home 
—unless you will fix t peo day now. It is as 
you please. I should like to see what you 
think of the picture I am doing.” 

“But I am no judge,” said Violet, sur- 
prised. * You know that.” 

A faint colour came into Erlscourt’s face. 
He had forgotten himself, and, in fact, simply 
spoken aloud the longing in his heart. Violet's 
words showed him what he had done, but he 
recovered the mistake without confusion. 

“ After your verdict on your playing,” he 
said, omiling, “1 can’t: take cour Ag judg- 
ment as te your powers of criticism. I expect 
to find you severe. Good-bye.” 

“But, Mr. Erlseourt—the dey—shall we 
settle that now? ‘Thureday—would that do, 
or are you engaged?” 

‘No; that will suit me admirably. And 
the hour?” 

“ Three—is that too carly?” 

“ Any time you please, Mrs. Herbert. | Once 
more, au revoir.” 

, His eyes lingered on ther face as he shook 

hands. How winsome she was, with the long 

heavy lashes areiaine her cheek, for her eyes 

were downcast. No other face, with thrice 

the beauty of this, had ever seemed to him 
so fair. 

All hie chi was stirred for her—so 
young, 20 lovely, in after all: an equivocal 


? 


position, and yet bearing herself with such 
quiet dignity. 

He suppressed an impatient sigh. It was 
hard to leave her, to put miles between them. 
Ah, what would Emily Ohalloner have said 
if she could have read her brother's 


houghts ! 

Violet, when he had gone, almost wished 
- had not been so ready to accept his invita- 
ion. 

“Yet why need I mind? If he has not 
recognised me yet he will not at all,” she 
thought, “and somehow I camot resist what 
he asks. He influenced me once against myself 


—a sort of g ething that seemed 
born of his deep sympathy, Oh! how good he 
was to me. Heaven keep him! But I could 


not bear for him to aber me |” she covered 
her eyes shuddering, “ not for him!” 

Poor, shrinking soul of woman ! this one man 
must never know the shame, the doubt that 
blighted her—this one man above all! Why? 

She half dreaded the visit that yet she had 
been impelled to promise, half dreaded but 
looked forward to it. But then she was so 
fond of pictures ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘That Thursday afternoon was brilliant enough 
with sunshine, but as the drawing-room door 
opened, and the maid announced “ Mrs. Her 
bert,” it seemed to Erlecourt as if the sun 
glowed with deeper and more glorious 


the had been i 
werd to greet her. 

“You are punctual,” he said, meeting her 
eyes with a smile in his own. “I hope you 
are not tired, or does heat suit you?” 

“T am not all tired, thank you, although I 
walked. It was too lovely a day to be cooped 
up even in a We must make the 
most of the hot days.” 

She looked as cool as possible in her white 
dress and hat. There was a sort of brilliance 
about her to-day she did not always possess, 
The sun looking into ber eyes seemed to have 
left his radiant light there ; a delicate colour 
tinged the dheeks ordinarily too pale, her lips 
were smiling. 

No ane would have called her anything but 
lovely to-day ; but Erlscourt thought bitterly 
he ‘had never seen her look like that before. 

He led the way up to the studio, a large, 
lofty room, handsomely furnished, filled, of 
course, with the artist’s necessary parapher- 
nalia, and besides that with many a picture, 
or statuette, or exquisite bit of carving 

athered in the course of the owner's travels. 
And yet the room was not luxurious. It looked 
like a place where one could do hard work, and 
Violet noted that. 

It pleased her. 

“ What a beautiful room!” she said, as they 
entered. “‘ You seem to have gathered all your 
favourites here, Mr. Erlscourt, even the 
Straduarius,” for the violin was lying on a 
couch, : 

“ Dearest of all,” said the painter, putting 
the violin in its case. “This is its home, 
because I do all my practising here. Are you 
fond of carving?” 

He took from a bracket a carving of leaves 
and flowers that Violet looked at in deep 
delight, while he told her where he had got it, 
and bow old it was, and who was the artist. 

And when that was done with there was 
something else he wanted to show her, in his 
heart desiring her verdict on all his treasures. 

But Violet only saw the wish to please her. 

“ And now the pictures,” she said presently, 
and rising, moved towards the easel. “Is this 
what you are doing now?” 

Erlscourt placed the easel in better position 
for her to see, and moved aside, not apparently 
paying heed to her. : 

‘he picture was not quite finished, and was 
not very large. 

It was a wild landscape. A storm was 
driving up, and the e, unearthly evening 


improvising, and came for- 





light shone through rifts in the clouds. The 


radiance. He ons up from the piano, where | 
ly 


wind swept through the autumn-tinted trees, 
tossing their branches and drifting thew 
leaves. A turbid river hurried through the 
dreary waste in the far distance, and down in 
the foreground, with drooping head gnd form 
crouching against the stump of a blasted tree, 
was a girl, very young, with a tender, pathetic 
loveliness, and large, despairing brown eyes 
uplifted to the sky, 

The picture needed no title. It told ite own 
story—a story that has been told on canvas 
before, but rarely, if ever, with the force, the 
pathos, the faultless technique of this. - 

The utter desolation of the scene, the hope 
less misery in the girl’s very attitude, went 
straight to the heart. The tint of every leaf 
and blade of grass, of the angry, lowering sky 
and the waters beneath, was perfect. 

Violet Herbert stood silent before the pic 
ture, forgetful that she wae not alone, never 


moving her eyes from their intent study, ond 
with a heart full to breaking. 
She dared not speak or move, till she was 


conscious that Erlscourt had come to her side 

Ah! how little could he guess all that was 

roused within her, false and hypocrite that she 
was! 

She turned aside with quivering lips, and 

| eyes full of hot tears. 

| “How did you know,” she whispered, “ how 
that girl would feel? She is lost! Heaven 

| help her!” 

he passion of the words startled Erisconré, 

| but he laid it down to a vivid imaginatior 

working out the realities of the pictured story. 

He answered : — 

“T suppose it is difficult for a man to enter 
into what such a woman might feel enough to 
paint it faithfully ———” 

“ Faithfully! It is life!” 

“Thanks,” said Friscourt, in a low voice 
“You have solved the one doubt I had abont 
the picture.” 

“ Ah, you need have had none. How coul?é 
you think of such eyes as those?” 

“That is not entirely original,” said Erls- 
court. “I saw a look like, that on a girl’s face 
once, years ago. The rest of the face I have 
not so keenly remembered, indeed I saw it only 
in shadowed light; but the eyes I have never 
forgetten. I think they put the whole picture 
into my head.” 4 

Violet’s heart stood still, all the colour 
blanched from her cheek. Yet she must hea 
po once and for ever. She forced herself to 
ask :—— 

“When was that-—long ago?” 

“ Six or seven years, I forget exactly which,” 
Eriscourt said, with a grave, almost sad look 
changing the brightness there had been in his 
face, “I don’t know who she was or anything 
about her.” 

“You have roused my curiosity,” said Mrs. 
Herbert, “unless,” she added, with a quick 
look at him, “ you would rather not tell me the 
story.” 

“There is no story to tell. What there is f 
ata willing enough to repeat. I saw this poor 
child first on the Thames Embankment, then 
in a police-corrt ” 

Oh, paper walle, paper walls! The woman 
sat down with a deadly faintness numbing her 
heart, but showed no rs 

Erlscourt, turning to take up the palette and 
brush lying near him, did not notice her, but 
began altering something that did not quite 
please him, while he went on talking with 
never a thought that his listener was holding 
her breath in a tension of fear. 

“She had been going to drown herself, and 
I rushed down the steps and held ther back. 
She was desperate, she set her teeth to my 
hand to force me to let her go. I remember 
the look she gave me; then the usual prosaic 
policeman came up and marched her off.” . 

He paused a minute, intent on the particular 
alteration. f : 

Violet sat drawing her breath in long, silent 
gasps. , ig 

“J was in the court,” Erlscourt resumed, 
“that I saw the look I have tried to get here. 








She was a pretty creature, too, and I am sure 
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a lady. 
husband, or implied it, but she refused to go 
back to him or give her name. I ‘think there 
was more than a common-place quarrel.” 

‘What do you think, then?” Violet asked, 
abruptiy. 

“I think she may have been sinned against. 
I am sure she was not sinning,” said chivalrous 
iirlscourt, gently. 

If he had seen the look the brown eyes 
flashed up at him, a very passion of gratitude 
that could have knelt at his feet and thanked 
him. 

“A pretty woman in distress,” she said, 
urchly, “and you very young, and an artist!” 

“ You think I could not be trusted to be im- 
partial?” said he, smiling. “ Well, perhaps so, 
and yet I think the whole case was out of the 
ordinary. Besides——-” 

“Yes?” she said, questioningly. 
very tantalising, Mr. Erlscourt.” 

“And you are very much interested in my 
pretty prisoner,” he retorted. 

“Naturally, when you make such a picture 
as that out of it.” 

“I don’t want bribing with praise, sweet 
though it is, to do anything you wish,” said 
Erlscourt. “I was thinking when I stopped, 
of my seeing her afterwards, when they were 
taking her to prison. I would have given 
worlds to have helped her. I asked her if 
there was nothing I could do for her. She 
broke quite down, kissing my hand, and call- 
ing on Heaven to bless ine. 

“ And Heaven has!” said Violet Herbert. 

The artist laid down his brush and looked 
at her. There tvas a sort of quiver in her face, 
but she met his gaze smiling. 

“Because of the natural pity any man 
must feel for a woman in shame and misery?” 
he asked. “I don't think that deserves any 
especial blessing.” 

“The woman would not think so,” said 
Violet, in a voice half-choking. A cool on- 
looker would have said the emotion was dispro- 
portioned to the occasion--that the tenderest- 
hearted woman could not feel so keenly about 
an almost suppositious case; but Leigh Erls- 
court was not cool, he could not be where this 
woman was concerned. He dropped his brush, 
and took her hand. 

“I have tried you too much with my tale,” 
he said, softly, almost tenderly, “you are tco 
sensitive.” 

There was a suggestion of intenee pain, of 
a sharp conflict, i hee absolute stillness. She 
let her hand lie clasped in his, fecling in every 
nerve the thrill of that touch, shrinking from 
it while yet she ching to it mentally ; but un- 
fess she were to lose all self-command she dare 
do nothing but stand so. 


“You are 


(Zo be continued next week.) 








Gems 


Tue humbie are always lifted up in heart. 


From the moment that another life has any 
empire on ours, peace is- gone. 


RECOLLECTION is the only paradise from 
which we cannot be turned out. 


Learnine teaches how to carry things in 
suspense without prejudice till you resolve. 


MISREPRESENT nothing. No permanent suc- 
cess was ever built upon a foundation of fraud. 


True delicacy, the most beautiful heartleaf 
of humanity, exhibits most significantly in 
little things. 


Fatrn is not a blind, irrational assent, but 
an intelligent reception of the truth on ade- 
quate grounds. 

Poverty is not dishonourable in itself, but 
only when it is the effect of idleness, intem- 
perance, prodigality, and folly. 

Human nature readily falls into.the mistake 
that those who are making the most fuss and 
aoise in the world are doing the most work. 


' 
She said she had quarrelled with her 
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4 . 
Society 

Term Majesties will spend a great deal of 
this summer at Windsor Castle, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that the honse-parties will 
be of such dimensions as hes been stated on 
several occasions. The space at the Castle is 
by no means unlimited, and when the late 
Queen and Princess Beatrice were in residence 
they were not able to take in more than forty- 
eight guests; this, of course, exclusive of the 
servants’ quarters. 

Tue King, who takes such a keen interest 
in everything relating to the development of 
science, or health resorts, has been in com- 
munication with the German doctors of sana- 
toria, on the subject of starting others on Ger- 
man principles in this country. 

His Majesty is very anxious to secure houses 
for Coronation + es as close to Bucking- 
bam Palace as possible, for if any of the Royul 
visitors and their suites are at any great distance 
from the Royal mews, this will mean an im- 
mense amount of time and extra work for the 
Royal horses and servants. 

Some of the incognito titles which the Royal- 
ties take when travelling abroad are well- 
known. For instance, our present King, when 
he travelled ax the Earl of Chester, was imme- 
diately recugnised. It was, however, more, 
difficult to imagine that Mrs. Stevens could be 
an alias for Queen Alexandra, although this was 
the neme she took when she stayed in Paris 
two vears ago to see the Exhibition as Princess 
of Wales. The late Prince Christian Victor 
travelled as the Duke of Norway, and Princess 
Charles*of Denmark was generally known as 
Miss Mills, before her marriage, when travel- 
ling abroad. Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll) very often stays about a: Lady Sun- 
dridge. and once masquefaded as plain Mrs. 
when staying with private friends at a coun- 
try inn; and is scareely ever recognised by 
anybody she encounters. 

Tax Queen, before she went abroad, gave 


several sittings to Mr. Gilbert, R.A., for a 


| statue of herself which promizes to be little 


short of a national possession. Mr. Gilbert 
may well be congratulated on his sitter, and 
the Queen on her sculptor. Whether Mr. Gil- 
bert will finally reproduce Her Majesty's jewels, 
or indicate the colour of them, remains to be 
seen. But he has at any rate considered the 
subject, and has been able to offer advice as 
to the most sculpturesque fashion of wearing 
them upon the day of the Coronation. 
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MONEY v. FRIENDS. 

Never let a question of money arise between 
you and your close friend if you wish your 
friendship to live. If a little, no matter how 
little, is borrowed, return it as quickly as 
possible, and make every effort to avoid borrow- 
ing at all. Ask consideration, ask mental help, 
but do everything that is possible, economise in 
every way that you can, before asking money 
from your friend. I do not know what it is, 
whether friendship is so delicate, or whetlrer 
it collides with practicality, but if you ask a 
friend for money you wil! discover that some- 
thing Las gone from your friendship. The 
money itself may have been given, and is given 
willingly, but thé joy is not just as it was, and 
the dew seems gone from the rose. 











THE DIFFERENCE. 
When Jessio was a little girl, 
From six to eleven say, 
She used to wait impatiently 
For every holiday. 
Her birthdays, too, they cume so s'ow— 
It was so long between— 
That when she was but ten, she tho ight 
She might have been sixteen. 
But now that she is thirty, cdd, 
And none has come to woo, 
Her birthdays are so elose, she thinks, 
That one in three might do. 





Etiquette of a Wedding 


When preparing for a wedding, after the 
date has been fixed, the invitations are the firs; 
consideration 
by those who give the wedding, and are sen; 
out in the name of the bride’s parents, guar. 
dians, or nearest friends. They should be 
issued two or three weeks before the marriage, 
and clear, plain script is the best style of en 
ving. 

When the wedding procession enters the 
church the bridesmaids go up the aisle in pairs, 
The bride comes last, leaning on the right arm 
of her father, or nearest ‘end eldest male rel. 
tive. The procession divides when it reaches 
the altar, half the bridesmaids turning to the 
right, and the other half to the left. ~ The 
father or eldest male relative stands a little 
behind the bride until the clergyman says; 
‘‘ Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man?” when says: “I do.” The bridal 
couple go down the aisle first. Then they 
leave the church together. 

The family of the bride pays for the wedding 
ecards, the bride’s trousseau, and the expenses 
of the wedding and reception. The bride. 

pays the clergyman’s fee, provides the 
wedding ring, the bride’s bouquet, a wedding 
present for the bride, and one for each brides. 
maid, as well as other small gratuities to 
church officials. 

Those receiving invitations to a wedding 
acknowledge the same immediately, unless the 
invitation 1s for the church only. 

Those invited to the church only should 
arrive at least half an hour before the time. 
If the guest is going on to the house, however, 
it is not necessary to be there so early. 

On going to the drawing-room, one should 
immediately congratulate the groom, and wish 
the bride much happiness. 

After congratulations are given, the bride 
and groom lead the way to the breakfast-room. 











How the Russians Keep 
Warm 


In Russia the only fuel used is wood, and an 
armful of sticks burned in such an economical 
stove that they will keep a room warm for 
twenty-four hours. The “heating” process 
takes place once a day, unless it is extremely 
cold, when they have two “ heatings.” In each 
room a stove is built, generally of white porce- 
lain, three or four feet square, and reaching 
almost to the ceiling. At the bottom there is a 
brass door, and a smaller one near the top. In 
the side of the stove there are several little 
round holes which are fitted with brass caps. 

In the morning a man brings in the sticks of 
wood, opens the big brass door, and builds 
fire, then he climbs up a ladder and takes out 
of the top door something very much like a 
stove lid. After the fire has been burning 
vigorously for a little time the lid is returned 
to its place, the lower door is shut and screwed 
up almost air-tight, and the “heating” is over 
In a little while the stove becomes so hot that 
it will keep the room warm for twenty-four 
hours, and by means of the little brass caps in 
the side of the stove the degree of heat can 
easily be regulated. : 

All the houses in Russia are heated in this 
way; but in the peasants’ homes the stoves 
are built of brick and plastered, Although tlie 
floors of the houses are bare, they are clean 
and comfortable. ie 

When they go out of doors in winter the 
people dress in fur from head to foot—-fur caps, 
fur coats, and ‘high overshoes lined with fur. 
fiven the peasants have sheepskin coats, caps 
lined with wool, and thick ‘felt boots. There is 
less actual suffering from cold among the poor 
than in other countries with less severe 
weather. When it is extremely cold they build 
fires in the streets to keep the workmen warm, 
and passers-by are welcome to step and make 
themselves comfortable. 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
‘ prietor of all the inir domain of Redwoode, bas been 
“Toft a widow & year or more previous to the opening of 
the atocy. Lord Redwoode left rio heir, but expressed 
a wish that on the decease of his wife the estates should 
33 to their nephow, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
oubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with bis wishes. 
Mr. Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wondering what would happen to him should bis aunt 
marty in. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoode tells bim the story of her early life. Secretly 
married when quite a girl, in order not to arouce the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to teil all, and 
the scene that followed caused lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions,and she ley ill for many weeks. On 
returving to life consciousness, it was to find 
éerseif a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard-Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
nas lost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wite, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
view on the pretext that Murgaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness. Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, and 
ewears that no other woman shall ever become hie wife. 

Now Lady Redwoode’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation has sentali the necessary proofs of her first 
marriage, but the seoret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
two is her daughter. After a little hesitation in com- 
ing t© 80 @ ® decision, the choice falis on 
Cecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
ayah. Cecile’s relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Heliice, who watches 
ann without one pang of envy, there suddenl 
comes a feeling of loneliness, and she turns unobserve 
into the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he sa: 

* Whoever and whatever she is I recognise her as my 
fate.” 





_—_ 


OHAPTER XXXVIII. (Continued). 


URELY, fortune had favoured the 
young profligate in giving him two 
such aie pomuieatia' an tits mother 
and son. That fortune which 

Sanu always favours the skilfully 
wicked for a time was now smiling upon Mr. 
Forsythe with its marmest rays. It would 
depend upon himself, and u the fortitude 
of Lady Redwoode, whether the goddess would 
be constant, or whether she would be as fickle 
to him as to others. 

The man withdrew, and the travellers 
gathered round the fire, the Hindoo ayah 
crouching down upon the floor ai the corner 
of the fireplace. Mr. Forsythe started a cheer- 
ful conversation, Cecile was gay and playtel, 
full of childish sportiveness that brought 
smiles to Lady Redwoode’s lips, and made 
Renee's dark face glow with admiration of her 
darling. i 

A spirit of cheerfulness, born of the fire and 
gaiety, prevailed. Lady Redwoode forgot her 
fears and anxieties, amd permitted herself to 
be beguiled into a pleasanter frame of mind. 
She began to think that the gay, childlike 
bride was, after all, a frank, free-hearted being, 
with her faults, of course, yet with virtues to 
coun! ance them. 

The rain fell heavily and drearily. The wind 
whistled through the branches of the trees. 
All egress from the house was impossible, and 
the weather-bound, travellers acted upon 
Cecile’s suppestvn, and wandered all through 
the old dwelling, inspecting pictures, listening 
to stories connected with the portraits, nar- 
rated Mrs. Jenson, and looking over old 
books that had belonged to the late mistress of 
Sorel Place in her youth. At noon, a dinner 
was served in the dinin -room, and the part 
adjourned thither to find a table laden wit 
delicacies and eubstantials, and served also 
with delicious French wines, that reminded 
Lady Redwoode of the wines of Redwoode. 

The day passed swiftly enough, notwith- 
pert 3 the impatience of the Baroness to 
behold Hellice. Mr. Forsythe and Cecile were 
unremittin 
Sactress. _ 


in their attentions to their. bene- 
anticipated her every want. 





6%, exhibited filial love and consideration for 
er. 

Renes relaxed from her usual reserve, and 
told « long story to the effect that Hellice was 
really her grandchild, and that Cecile was 
truly Lady Redwoode’s daughter. No effort 
was spared to impress this fact, if fact it 
were, upon tlie mind of the Baroness, and the 
schemers at length ventured to hope that their 
efforts had met with success 

In the evening, at a late hour, when Renee 
was crouching close to the fire, and Mr. For- 
sythe sat im a dreamy attitude at a little dis- 
tance, Cecile crept close to Lady Redwoode, 
and said to her caressingly : 

“Dearest mamma, you look brighter than 
you did this morning! Have you not gov rid 
of those fancies that disturbed you?” 

“What fancies?” asked Lady Redwoode, 
coldly. 

“ About Hellice, you know, mamma.” 

“T have no fancies concerning Hellice, 
Cecile. I have a—a belief---if I can call it 
that. That belief, or impression, has not been 
disturbed to-day.” 

“You still think Hellice your child and me 
an impostor.” 

Lady Redwoode replied by a significant 
silence. 

“Let me be frank with you and tell you the 
Whole story,” said Cecile, eagerly. “You 
guessed rightly, mamma. We knew Darcy 
Anchester in India. He was Hellice’s suitor. 
My cousin had promised to marry him. He 
came to Redwoode and found her gone. He 
sought an interview with me, and I broke the 
tidings to him of her wrong-going. I told him, 
too, that she had engaged herself to marry Sir 
Richard Haughton. He wanted to remain at 
Redwoode, thinking that my cousin would re 
turn. He requested Andrew, who came in and 
was introduced to him, to say nothing about 
his residence in India, not wishing to be ques- 
tioned about his relations to Hellice. The day 
after his arrival he learned that my cousin was 
at Holly Bank. He went in search of her. It 
was he who took her away from Miss Ken- 
neth. He has been keeping her somewhere 
with the intention of marrying her. He is 
now about to make her his wife. He-is a vil; 
lain, and his design is to marry her, and then 
bring her to you and declare her to be your 
child. He has invented some story about know- 
ing her to be your daughter, and he will make 
you believe it if he can!” 

“Then he has evidence to offer, of course, in 
support of Hellice’s claims?” 

“ Evidence, mamma?” 

“Yes. His conduct proves that he ‘knows 
the whole truth. He is a bad man, of that I 
am sure. His pursuit of Hellice, when he 
knows that she loves another, is evidence of a 
knowledge of Hellice’s identity. He is going 
to make money out of that knowledge. Oh, 
my poor child! My precious wroriged dar- 


ling! 
Hor ladyship spoke the words with the 
accents of ir. 

Cecile comprehended her mistake, but saw no 
way to retrieve it. She had added fuel to the 
flame of Lady Redwoode’s suspicions. 

“We must go to Hellice’s rescue imme- 
diately. Mr. Anchester cannot harm her to- 
night, but we must seek her in the morning. 
Andrew, you will go in search of her at day- 
break?” 

Mr: Forsythe promised gloomily. The 
party soon after separated, going to their 
several apartments. Cecile accompanied the 
Baroness to the chamber of the latter, and 
lingered with her for several minutes. She 
then retired, and Lady Redwoode was left 
alone. Her first care was to look at her room. 

It was large and square, and was provided 
with only a single window. Its furniture was 
heavy and old-fashioned. The outlook of the 
window was upon the rear lawn. Altogether, 


it was gloomy, and its gloom was increased by 
the dim light of the two wex candles, which 
served to 
| suadows. 

| A feeling of apprehension cam¢ 
| 

} 

| 

' 

H 


make visible the heavy corner 
over the 
She longed for some one to share 
She determined to call 
Even Renee’s companionship would 
than none. She moved hurriedly 
towards the door, her apprehetision deepening 
She tried the latch. 
She was a prisoner! 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Mr, Andrew Forsythe and his bride had 
taken a bold step in depriving Lady Redwoode 
of her liberty—a step so bold and menacing 
that a return to their former servility was im- 
posible. They had fully® unmasked them- 

| selves, and nothing remaimed but to present a 
| brazen front, and move forward relentlessly in 
the path they had chosen. They retired to 
their room, the Hindoo ayah in their com 
pany, congratulating themselves upon thei 
success in entrapping their benefactress into 
her lonely prison. 

In the solitude of their apartment they dis- 
cussed their plans, and the possibility of in- 
timidating Lady Redwoode into the absolute 
gift of the larger share of her property to 
Cecile, and expressed their delight at having 
encountered two such able and unquestioning 
| assistants in their schemes as Mrs. Jenson and 
her son Luke. Gradually, however, the caution 
of Mr, Forsythe asserted itself. 

He saw tthat he had committed an error by 
imprisoning the Baroness. She was not one 
to be intimidated by threats of bar:hness 
He could never bend ther to his will. There 
was danger, too, that she might be followed 
by the keen old lawyer, Mr. Kenneth, and de- 
livered from their hands, 

There was also danger that Mr. Andhester, 
suspecting their designs, might hasten his 
marriage with Hellice, and seek for Lady Red- 
woode, in order to introduce to her his bride. 
They had come to Sorel Place openly enough, 
and no one would find it difficult to trace them. 

Sudh thoughts as these followed Mr. For- 
sythe’s decisive step, and his fears were 
quickened into activity. Cecile’s cowardly soul 
shrunk from the consequences they had 
incurred, and she implored her husband to 
avent from them its dangers ; while Renee, her 
old tbatred’ of tie Baroness reviving, urged 
prompt and terrible measures. It is not 
necessary for us to relate the particulars of 
those hours of secret consultation. It is 
enough to say that the subtle Hindoo, stronger 
amd older in evil-doing, became the leader, 
plotted and planned, her companions ventur- 
ing only to make occasional suggestions, and to 
express thew approval of her sdhemes. 

efure the party separated for the night a 
new and entirely different course of action had 
been decided upon. 

In the mormmg, at an early hour, acting 
upon their remodelled designs, Cecile entered 
Lady Redwoode’s chamber, pleasant and 
stnooth of , bland and gentle of manner. 
Her look of ohildiike innocence had never 
been more ap than when she approached 
the Baroness, her blue eyes half-drooping, and 
« smile on her bow-like lips. 

Lady Redwoode was seated, fully dregsed, 
but pale and sad as a sorrowing angel, by her 
open window. She was looking out into the 
rear garden, where dewdrops hung upon the 
green blades of young grass, glittering like 
diamonds in the nising sun, for the rain had 
departed with the previous day, and nature 
looked fresh and joyous after her long bath. 

The morning was nes ‘to one not 
utterly despairing, and through the gloom on 
the face of the lovely Baroness was plainly 
visible a ray of cheerfulmess, as if she pos- 
sessed within herself a source of consolation 
vf which no one could deprive her. 

“Good morning, mamma,” said Cecile, press- 
ing a Judas kiss upon the cold brow of her 
lecdyetsip. “ Breakfast is waiting, and An- 


Baroness 
the reom with her. 
Cecile. 
be better 


into alarm. The door was 


locked ! 
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drew is impatient to seo you. The morning 
is so fine we are ae te the house 


where Hellice is staying. ew thinks that 
Hellice will not come awey unless you per- 


“Very well,” said the Baroness, without re- 
tuning Cecile’s caress, and speaking ina d 
tone. “We will set out as soon as possible 
after ‘breakfast, provided,” she added, sig- 
nificantly, “that you are not intending to keep 
me a prisoner here!” 

“ A prisoner, mamma?” cried Cecile. 

“Yes. You locked my door last night ; and, 
as it is unlocked this morning, and you come 
to me proposing a farther journey, I conclude 
that the incident has no further meaning than 
to resolve my doubts into certainties, my sus- 
picions into a fixed belief. I spent much of last 
night in wakefulness, Cecile, and formed con- 
clusions. But we will not speak of them. Let 
us go to breakfast.” 

The Baroness arose with dignity, and took 
her way downstairs, followed by the young 
bride, whose blue eyes gleamed with a strangely 
des expression. 

ey found Mr. Forsythe in the breakfast- 
toom. Lady Redwoode greeted him haughtily, 
but civilly, and the party took their seats at 
the table, being waited upon by Renee and 
Mrs, Jenson. 

During the progress of the meal Mr. For- 
sythe remarked that he had discovered 
Hellice’s retreat beyond all manner of doubt. 
and proposed that, as the weather was so fine, 
Lady Redwoode and Cecile should accompany 
him on his visit to the exiled maiden. 





| 


The Baroness yielded a ready assent, after a 


quick survey of her nephew-in-law’s features, 
not marking the furtive gleams in Renee's eyes, 
-or the suppressed agitation of Cecile and Mr. 


rm 

“We will go by water,” said Mr. Forsythe, 
carelessly. “There are no carriages to be ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood. . The sea_ is 
ey half a mile distant, and Hellice’s new 
home is on the shore a few miles northward. 
one Se yg says there are plenty of boats to 


Lady Redwoode saw no reasonable objection 
te Mr. Forsythe’s proposition. She had even 
yet no conception of his utter baseness, and 
conceived herself in no personal danger at his 
hands. The prospect of leaving the dreary old 
house was very agreeable to her, and she had 
no doubt that Hellice was somewhere in the 
vicinity. If she had only known that Hellice’s 
whereabouts were as unknown to Mr. Forsythe 
as to herself! ~ 

After breakfast, Luke Jenson was despatched 
tu the coast to hire a boat, which he agreed to 
have in readiness before the arrval of the tra- 
vellera. He was a good boatman, and pur- 
posed managing the lettle craft himself. 

He had scarcely departed when the ladies 
donned their bonnets and cloaks, and. guided 
by Mr. Forsythe, set out on their brief walk 
to the sea, which lay im sight before them, 
waving and tremulous. under the morning 


Ze. 

On reaching the beach, they found Luke 
Jenson waiting for them. A small) sail-boat 
was drawn half-way up on the shore, and Luke 
Jenson sat on its bow, talking to half-a-dozen 
fishermen, who had come out from a little ham- 
let of dwellings not far distant. 

The rough men drew aside respectfully when 
the ladies and their yuide drew near, and Luke 
Jenson said, touching his cap: 

“A stiffish breeze, sir. Perhaps the ladies 
would rather wait till to-morrow, sir-—” 

“No, we. will go on at once,” said the 
Baroness, eagerly. ‘Mrs. Forsythe is a good 
sailor, having recently made the voyage from 
India, and I am always well at sea.” 

“The breeze is just the thing for our pur- 
ng said Mr. Forsythe, putting up one white, 

alf-gloved hand against the wd. “Ti will 
take us to our destination in half the time 
horses would require.’ 


The Fag wo was setiled, and the ladies en- 
tered boat, followed by Mr. Forsythe and 
Iuke Jenson. Two or three of the fishermen 








| in the salt breeze, for he had s 
| years of his early manhood on the sea before 


came forward and pushed the boat off, the 
breeze took the spread sails,-and the little craft 
ne 3 dancing out to sea like a white-winged 


If Lady Redwoode’s mind had been at ease, 
she would have enjoyed the morning sail, the 
ine, and the h sea air, but, as it was, 
she was conscious that she had left 
behind her gloom of Sorel Place, and the 
forbidding countenance of Mrs. Jeuson. There 
was relief in the absence of the Hindoo ayah, 
and positive joy in the mistaken amg that 
every bound of the little boat. was bringing 
her nearer to the wronged Hellice. 

The course of the t was seaward for 
some time, and then. Luke Jenson tacked, 
heading to the north. The wind had been 
uncertain and shifting, but now seemed to 
settle into a steady current shorewards, thus 
compelling the boatman to attend to his duties 
with eyes and hands; and to change frequently 
the position of the sails. 

laey Redwoode maintained complete silence, 
and Mr. Forsythe and Cecile, when they stole 
glances at her face, were awed at its coldness 
and haughtiness. It needed no words to 
assure them that their influence with their 
benefactress was gone, and their reign in her 
heart completely over. Their evil 
were strengthened by those stealthy glances, 
and the assurances they thereby gained, and 
the brow of each clouded over with deadly 
resolution. 

On, on, flew the little boat, now and then 
dipping its sails almost to the water's edge, 
throwing up clouds of spray frou: its bow, 
and once or twice half submerged under the 
waves that swept’ upon and over it. The 
dresses’ of the ladies were soon nearly 
drenched, and Mr. Forsythe looked as if be 
had been out in a heavy rain. Still no one 
complained of the discomfort. 

The Baroness looked longingly towards the. 
shore, and Cecile bent over the Jow side of the 
boat, and trailed her white hand through the 
water, looking down into its green depths with 
a half-frightened and nervous expression. 

“Have we much further to go?” asked 
Lady Redwoode at-tast, noticing that, though 
they had passed milés of coast, the boatman 
Gowen no design of heading, towards the 
shore 

“Not much farther, dear Lady Redwoode,” 
said Mr. Forsythe, in what seemed to the 
Baroness a singular agitation, and he bent 
his gaze shorewerd, as if calculating the dis- 
tance thither. “We land at.Willow Point, 
my man,” he added, addressing Luke Jenson. 
“We shail get there soon, shall we not?” 

“ Ay, sir,” he answered gruffly, in true, 
sailor-like style, which came natural to him 
ut the best 


“ settling down,” as he termed it, with his 
mother at Sorel Place. 

“Almost there!’ cried Cecile, and her tone 
rang out shrill and sharp, under a powerful 
agitation more apparent and more intense 
than her husband's had been. “I must xee 
our destination !” 

She sprang ap recklessly and looked shore- 
wards, shading her eyes with her hands. Her 
face was deathly white, her eyes gleamed 
terribly, her mouth was livid in its strange 
pallor. Her blue lips quivered strangely with 
an expression that made the Baroness 
shudder. She looked like one around whom 
death hovers—like one at the last point of 
desperation—like one who has cast all upon 
one movement, and whose hand now essays to 
make that movement desperately, recklessly, 
almost despairingly. 

A moment thus she stood, then a Jong, wild 
shriek burst from Wer ‘lips, and she sprang 
couvulsively across the boat to Mr. Forsythe’s 
side, clutching him in a frenzied gp. Luke 
Jenson, as if offrighted, let go the tiller and 
the sheet that held the sail. 

The next moment the, boat had capsized. 


It seemed almost as if the whole affair had. 


been planned beforehand, and the reader may 
have guessed that such was the case, for Mr. 








Fodytie, who was an able swimmer, canght 
Cecile around the waist, and cl with her to 
the uptarned boat, and Luke Jenson found 
a hold for his hands, but no one gave a hand 
to Lady Redwoode, or bade have courage, 
and endeavour to support in the water, 
or even flung her a rope, and there were seve. 
ral within reach. 


The Baroness made an effort te reach the 
ee of deaaiy seril ts relly eh 
our 0: T e@ A st 
Sass wire Woeeiee tk toes te mons 


“Help me, Am am she exied, and her 
Voice rang out with anguish aod terror, 
“Save me! Save me!” : ‘ 

carrent, her almost within reach 
my og She owt one hand to grasp 


kk, 
upon the pale, hornified face, so 


froui @ fear of death. 

Orly for a moment that vision lasted, and 
th®n it was carried beyond them towards the 
eruel, pointed rocks outlying that part 
of the shore. 

™ spot for the catastrophe had been chosen 
well, 

“It's sure death to be drifted on them 
rocks!” whispered Jenson, in an awestruck 
tone. “They've killed lots o’ fishermen. 
Poor lady, I shan't never forget her looks to 
my dying day !” 

Mr. Forsythe made no reply. Cecile hung 
upon his arm a dead weight, her senses hay 
ing given way after that last horrible sight 
Her pallor and unconsciousness alarmed her 
husband, and he exclaimed : 

“ Right the boat, cam’t you? We shail sink 
here if you don’t do something directly!” 

“T can’t-right her, sir, I believe my arm's 
almost broke,” replied Luke Jenson, with « 
grcan. “This is something I hadn’t ba- 
gained for. What we are to do I don’t know, 
unless some o’ the fisher-boate pick us up! 
This was an unexpected furn to events. 
Uttering a smothered curse, Mr. Forsythe 
looked eagerly seaward, and, indecd, in 
every direction, in search of a friendly sail. 
There were fishing smacks enough in sight, 
and two or three of these were hurrying to the 
scene of disaster. A look of hope zeplaced the 
expression of despair, and he turned his head, 
looking for Lady Redwoode. 

She was no within view. 

A long, point jutted out to a consider- 
able distance from the shore, and it was pro- 
balble she had been carried to the farther side 
of this point. That she had been dashed upon 
it was equally probable, and in the latter event 
she was surely dead. } 

Mr. Forsythe thou of this ity. 
and speculated upon the chances of Lady Red 
woode’s death, while he awaited the coming of 
his rescuers. Their progress seemed intoler- 
ably slow, and he muttered curses ary them 
and his clumsy boatman, and called upot 
Cecile to arouse—his tones altemately roug 
and caressing. 

At length the boats arrived, two of them 
almost at the same time. Rough but kindly 
hands drew Cecile into one of the boats. 
dragged her husband after her, and finally res- 
cued Luke Jensou. The occupants -of the 
second vessel took upon themselves the task of 
righting the capsized boat, while the owner of 
the first exclaimed : 


“ Why, how’s this, Luke? What upset your 
boat?” 

“The young lady,” whispered Luke Jenson, 
in a husky, warning voice,.as he glanced at 
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oung couple. “She sprang up and then 
pa der @ re74 and the first I knew was the 
capsize. My arm's broke, I do believe, Just 
look at it, mates.” ; 

The seamen proceeded to investigate the 
state of the wounded limb, casting occasionally 
wondering glances at Mr. Forsythe, who was 
pending over his young wife, bathing her face 
with sea-water and chafing ber hands. 

The result of this treatment was Cecile’s 

recovery. 
_ evel. eeanuinindly. once or twice, 
opened her eyes with a wondering stare hp 
the strange scene around her, recognised her 
husband, and won back the memory of her 
recent peril, With it came a frightened, terri- 
xpression. 

tet emma.” she gasped. “Where is she?” 
Mr. Forsythe put bis hand over her mouth 
_to prevent the possible utterance of words 
that might be hereafter remembered acer 
them. At the same time he staggered 
and uttered a groan. that attracted the atten- 

tion of the men who had come tobis aid. _ 

“My aunt! Have you seen her?” he cried. 
“ A hundred pounds to the man Who saves her ! 
She was swept in shore by the current! My 

eunt!” k 

tn a moment ell was activity and confusion 
on board the two vessels. Luke Jenson’s craft 
was forgotten, and the boats sailed to the 
northward of the point, Luke suggesting that 
the lady had been cast upon it. No trace of 
her could be found upon the sharp low rocks 
forming the point, and they moved shore- 


Mr, Forsythe observed at 

the ao ome ap under full 

ari ind a pro g 

i ple that po os yay 

of sight. e next moment it 
behind the screen of rocks. 

ion that it might have been 

éo rescue the Baroness disturbed 


wards. 
As the 


enough 
i ished when he reflected that 
but it vanished whe: a Sie abe 
a . rem since a rescue. 
An instant Jeter the incident was for- 


otten. 
A brief dy Eo the coast convinced the 


had found a watery 
that the oness wheat 
floating 
eyeed 
ved to be bottomless—so, @ 

they superstitiously declared it to be. The 
boat that contained the rescued ones then set 
out to carry them back to their lace of start- 
ing, while the second vessel, wit others that 

hed, hovered about the Pool 
in a vain quest for the missing 


and One ater 5 we _ 
countenance was almost as ghastly and livid,~ 
when ebe was lifted out upon the shore, as at 
‘the moment when Lady Redwoode drifted 
past her disappearing from bare NYS 
of the disaster . i 
meer iene, te 





of Mr. Forsythe, the burly form of Luke Jen- 
son, and he pressed forward to offer his assis- 
tance to the Baroness. A look of agon- 
ised questivning convulsed his face as he 
saw that she was not there. With a 
frenzied cry, he clutched Mr. Forsythe’s arm, 
and said: 

“Lady Redwoode? Where is she?” 

“Dead!” answered Mr. Forsythe, hollowly. 
“ Drowned!” 

Mr.. Kenneth recoiled from the young 


man as if he beheld in him her lJadyship’s | 


murderer. 

“Dead!” he shouted. “It is not so! It 
cannot, be! She has been picked up! She 
has drifted on some shore! A thousand pounds 
to the man that finds her!” 


Mr. Forsythe and his bride did not linger on | 


the beach. “In company with Renee, Mrs. Jen- 
son and her son, they walked back to Sorel 
Place, though ‘Cecile tottered rather than 
walked. Here restoratives were applied, and 
the jubilant Hindoo whispered to her young 
mistress of wealth and grandeur, and the colour 
came gradually back to Cecile’s cheeks, and 
the awed and horrified expression faded out of 
her eyes. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kenneth made every effort 
to recover the body of the Baroness, for, on 
visiting the scene of the disaster, he had, be- 
come convinced that Lady Redwoode must 
have been drowned. | The seamen confirmed 
this opinion, relating instances. of fishermen 
who had been wrecked on those fearful rocks, 
but who had not survived to tell their tale. 
They. told harrowibg stories about the 
“Pool,” and asserted that it was useless to 
seek to wrest from its depths the bodies of 
those unfortunate enough to be engulfed 
therein, for the “ Pool” never gave back its 
dead! ; 

All day long the heartbroken, old man 
searched add searched in vain. At night he 
came to Sorel Place, bowed and sad, his once 
rosy face.so full of deep lines that looked’ like 
scars, that even his sister could not have 
known him. 

The next. day ‘he resumed his vain and useless 
search, and when the second. night came all 
hope was gone! He believed. his honoured 
friend sleeping beneath the waves, and al) the 
light seemed gone out of his life, all buoyancy 
from his heart. 

those who knew her fate, he alone truly 
mourned her, 

On thethird day, Mr. Forsythe, Cecile, 
Renee, and Mr; Kenneth journeyed back to 
Redwoode., ‘They all wore’ mourning, « but 
Cecile’s was deepest, us her grief was lightest. 
Instead of grief, she carried with her a load of 
remorse that looked like the very grimness of 


story of Lady Redwoode’s death by 
drowning ‘had preceded them. 
Telegraphic announcements had been made 
to that } throughout the country, and 
notices had been published in various journals 


already. ; 

a looked. gloomy and dreary in the 
light of the dying summer’day.- It seemed to 
have lost much of its grace and beauty with- 
the absence of sher -who had lighted up its 
grand old halls,'and a strange sombreness ap- 
peared to have settled down upon mansion and 
wood, parks and grove. 
felt chilled to the heart.as she crossed 
its threshold and. beheld the rows of sad-faced 
mourning servants; but the next moment the 

yielded to a glow, and a thrill of 
filled: her soul. as she realised her 
altered position. 

She had. gone away uncertain of her future, 
in some. measure a dependent. She had re- 
turned as the heiress of Redwoode—as the 
owner and mistress of all this proud domain! 


. so AGHAPTER XL. : 


heavily to. both Mr. An- 
r until the arrival 


| 


| listening to her breathing, and on the portico 
| listening for the sound of the returning chaise. 

Mrs. Hartley, inwardly reproaching herself 
{for her treachery to her young guest, did not 
; quit the maiden for an instant. It seemed to 
| be a relief to the woman to hold the pale, inert 
hand, and to look through tearful eyes upon 
| the staiue-like face, which she now and then 
| fancied would never wake to life again. 

At last the suspense was ended, and Mr. 
| Anchester came hurrying in with a glowing 
face, exclaiming : 
| “They are coming! I hear the wheels of 
|}the old chaise! Get the girl ready, Mrs 
| Hartley. Cover her face with a veil, or some- 
|thing, and no one will suspect anything 
wrong.’ 

“But the minister may not have come,” 
| suggested the widow. 

Mr. Anchester replied by a frown so black 
that the woman hurriedly arose, and went into 
an adjoining room, from which she speedily 
reappeared, carrying in her handy « bridal veil, 
yellow with age, thin as a cobweb, and very 
volaminous in its folds. ‘This she attached to 
the maiden’s head, crowning the mockery with 
a few sprays of flowers which Mr. Anchester 
brought in from the garden. 

“That looks well!” he said, stepping back 
and surveying the effect. “Nothing could be 
more bride-like!” 

“But she can’t stand up, sir,” said Mrs. 
Hartley, nervously. “And she won't be able 
to make any responses \” 

“Then you can make them for her,” replied 
Mr. Anchester, looking fixedly at his trembling 
coadjutor. “It is too late for you to recede. 
You do not intend to play me false now, do 
you?” 

His answering gaze appeared to paralyse the 
housekeeper. His herculean figure seemed to 
tower up threateningly before her, and she did 
not dare to contest his will at the last moment. 

She faltered out a promise of unhesitating 
obedience, and he answered: 

“That is well! You shall have a handsome 
reward for your services, Mrs..Hartley, and 
Hellice will yet.tihenk you for your kindness. 
There comes the chaise into the garden. As 
soon as the minister enters you had better 


are to be the only witnesses. Don’t, admit any 
of the labourers or their wives.” 

Mrs. Hartley promised that she would take 
especial care to execute this command, and 
Mr. Anchester then hastened out to the portico. 
The chaise had just drawn‘up before it, and 
Sandy was helping out a tall, thin old gentle- 
man, with a bent figure and scanty hair, who 
seemed the incarnation of benevolence and 
goodness. Mr. Anchester sprang forward and 
offered his arm to the new comer, assisting him 
bare steps carefully, and conducting him into 
the bright and pleasant drawing-room. 

The, housekeeper, standing beside Hellice, 
tremblingly performed an introduction between 
the two gentlemen 

The minister, acknowledged it with a bow 
and tremulous smile, as he turned his uncertain 
gaze upon the younger man. Evidently Mr. 
Anchester’s civility had impressed him favour- 
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ably. He was not used to much consideration 
from his parishioners, who were mostly rough 
fishermen, but what they lacked in courtly 
attentions they made up in honest affection. 

He took the easy-chair offered him, and 
warmed his thin hands over the blaze of the 
fire, for his old blood moved. sluggishly, and 
he was cold, even on that summer night. 

“Mrs. Hartley is ili, I think Sandy said,” 
lie remarked, after a’ brief silence. 

“No one is ill at the Rookery, reverend 
air,” replied Mr. Andhester, “Sandy made a 
mistake, It is ifot a dying person you have 
come to wgoaever! but I sent for 7 unite 
two young e in matrimony. is you 
lady. Mics: Hellice Glintwick. and Pinter 9 

Anchester, a near relative of the Mar- 
quis of Anchester.” 

The minister looked at the wiiité-robed 
figure of the maiden for the first time. As 
the housekeeper had said, his sight was no 
longer good, and he had been barely conscious 
of the presence of a fourth person in the 
apartment. He did not now observe anyti 
segurd about the young girl. He fancie 
— unusually modest and retiring-—that was 


“Tb is a runaway marviage, my dear sir,” 
said Mr. Andhester, with an assumption of 
frankness. ‘The young lady is an orphan, 
but has a cruel guardian, who is averse to her 

iage. The Marquis, my unoe and 
aiviser, counselled me to bring her here and 
The Reokery belongs to 
me now, and’ it will be through a pant of 
every year the residence of my bride and 
myself, You will, thus, not only make two 
hearts happy by your compliance with our 
wishes, but secure to yourself two parishi R 
who ‘will delight to number themselves among 
your warmest friends.” 

“You wish to be married at once?” said 
the minister, thoughtfu'ly. “It will be a very 
i ular proceeding, sur.” 

‘But irregular marriages are very common 
in Scotland,” returned Mr. Anchester, smiling: 
“We shall not mind any informalities. 
we desire is to be united. Mis: Glintwick, 
having run eway with me, must have the 
——— of a husband as speedily as possible. 
Have consideration for her, reverend sir, and 
for me also, who apprehend the sound of 
pursuit in every breeze. 

This was true enough. Mr. Anchester 
knew thet friendly detectives were in search 
of Hellice, and he feared that they might 
trace her, and rescue her from his grasp, 
before he had acquired a right to defy them. 
This fear had ati into positive dread within 
the past few hours, and under his blandness 
and frankness he evinced a nervousness that 
was almost wildness. 

The minister appeared to consider the pro- 
position favourabiy, and the housekeeper stole 
out to prepare Sandy for his part as witness, 
and to open the chapel for »proaching 
ceremony, She was absent se minutes, 
and when she retwmed she found the gentle- 
men in friendly converse, the marriage fully 
decided upon. 

Hellice stidl sat by the fire, her veiled head 
drooping, and the flowers decking her hair 
already withering from the extreme heat. 

“The dhapel is ready, my dear sir,” said 


Mr. Andhester, arising. “We will proceed 


, thither at once, and conclude our very interest- 


ing conversation the ceremony. Come, 
Heilice, my darling,” he added, drawing the 
maiden’s arm through ‘his, and genthy support- 
inz her. “ Have no more fears, beloved. All 
will soon be well.” Sahih 

“Ts the young lady ill?” inquired the 
minister, uneasily. 

“No; only somewhat overcome with emo 
tion, sir. Poor child! she feels her present 
position keenly, and will not be easy until she 
has a legal right to my name and protection. 
Be kind enough to precede us to the chapel.” 

The minister, euspecting no evil, yet op- 
pressed with a vague sense of uneasiness, went 
on in advance, 





They passed down the portico, and crossed 
the garden, through a laurel grove, to a lonely 
chapel that stood beside the road, forlorn and 
deserted in appearance. It was, however, 
the occasional place of worship for the few 
inhabitants of the valley. 

Sandy, troubled and anxious, stood on the 
steps to guard against any possible intrusion 
into the edifice. 

Hellice was borne on quietly, her figure 
hanging heavfly upon Mr. Anchester’s arm, 
but Mrs. Hartley fancied once or twice that the 
maiden was not so insensible as she appeared. 
An involuntary movement or two on the part 
of Hellice attested that the fresh air was 
rapidly reviving her, but she made no effort to 
support herself. Mr, Anchester was too elated 
to even notice these indications of returning 
consciousness. 

The little party passed on, entering the 
chapel. Sandy moved aside to permit it to pass 
him, and he then followed, closing the Sine 
behind him. -The poor lad was evidently in a 
state of great alarm at the non-success of his 
friendly warning, and would have made an 
effort to rescue her himself from her enemy, 
had he not been in deadly fear of the latter. 
With a great sigh he crept up the dim aisle 
behind the party, and took the position as- 
signed to him by Mr. Anchester. 

The chapel was gloomy enough. Its bare 
white walls had a strangely blank look in the 


dim light. The rows of wooden benches, and. 


the great family pew, with its curtains and 
cushions, were full of deep shadows. Upon 
the altar burned two waxen candles, but the 
circle illuminated by them was narrow.~ It 


was a strange hour and a strange scene for a | 


bridal, but stranger than either was the immo- 
bility and statuesqueness of the young bride 
in her black rebe and white veil. . The lights 
and shadows played fitfully about the five 
strange figures, making them look weird, 
strange, and unearthly. - 

The minister looked earnestly at the maiden, 
whose face he had not yet seen. It seemed 
strange to him that she should be suported 
on either side, but the plausibility of Mr. 
Anchester had blinded his judgment, and he 

roceeded with the performance expected of 
im. He offered a prayer, the length of which 
greatly chafed the expectant bridegroom, who 
alternated his glances between Hellice and the 
door. The simple, earnest invocation con- 
cluded, the’old minister asked the usual ques- 
tions of Mr. Anchester, going through the 
prescribed formula upon such oceasions. The 
young man.answered him eagerly and impa- 
tiently in the affirmative. 

The housekeeper felt the girl’s form lean 
less heavily upon her, and was dimly conscious 
that the maiden was gathering herself up as if 
to meet a storm. Looking up quickly and 
fearfully, she met the gaze of a pair of earnest, 
indignant eyes that seemed to gleam through 
the veil and burn her face, so scorching was 
their fiery light. She uttered an exclamation 
of dismay, comprehending that the drug had 
lost its power, Hellice was awake, active, 
alert, and determined to protect herself. 

The housekeeper’s cry was scarcely heard, 
for the minister had lifted his voice in ques- 
tioning the bride. 

There was & brief silence after, the house- 
keeper not daring to make the responses as 
she had been commanded, and Mr. Anchester 
glowered angrily upon the trembling instru- 
ment of his will. 

“Sipeak!” he hissed, under his breath. 

The minister repeated the question, wonder- 
ing at the delay of the bride in ding. 

m came the apswer-—not in the feigned 
voice of the housekeeper, but in the clear, 
ringing, indignant tones of Hellice herself. 

Be weak figure pt acnaae herself, the 
clinging arms spuraed support of Mr. An- 
chester and the Smestketaer”  Hellice stood 
up straight as an arrow, and dashed aside the 
veil from her white, passionful face. How 
superb she looked in her lofty scorn, her 
haughty disdain of the creature at her side. 








cy 
et, 


She looked at his face with ® lightning 
glance, and then turned to the bewildered 9); 
minister, and said, with the look and air of , 
queen :—~ 

“You ask me if I will marry this man. } 
answer, No!” 

And then, with a swift, impetuous move. 
ment, she tore off the veil, and flung it at \J- 
Anchester’s feet, 

He stood dumb; appalled. And then, with. 
out another word, wah only a grateful, kindly 
look to the joyful Sandy, the maiden turned 
and walked down the. aisle with imperi! 
grace, and with leopard-like swiftness passed 
out of the door. 

No one offered to detain her. No one dared 
to do so. 

For a moment or more Mr. Anchester re 
mained transfixed to the spot, complctely 
thunderstruck atthe turn affairs had taken. 
He stared helplessly from one to another 
from the half-fainting widow to the grinning 
lad, and from him to the minister, who had 
seated himself weak and trembling, vaguely 
conscious that he had been called upon to 
enact a part in an intended erime.~ Then, r- 
covering his energy, Mr. Anchester uttered a 
terrific oath, and Started abruptly in pursuit 
of his bride. 


He had taken but a step or two when kx 


halted and exclaimed hastily : 


“Be kind enough, reverend sir, to remain 
here until my retura. I will bring the young 
lady back immediately. She is subject to 
these vagaries. Her mind is not quite right 
but the ceremony must go on, sir. We are 
already half-married, you know!” 

Without waiting for gn answer, he dashed 
down the aisle and out of the chapel, making 
his wey into the road. ; 

Here he paused a moment, looking up and 
down the open space with frenzied gaze. In 
the direction of the Rookery hie caught sight 
of something that looked like the fluttering of 
& woinan’s drapery, and he started in that 
direction with the speed of a deerhound. 

The fluttering drapery moved on before him 
with the lightness of thistledown. It was 
considerably in advance of him, and main- 
tained the distance between them. 

Tt was lost to his sight at that point of the 
ee the shadows of the roe lay 
thickly, but speedily reap e yond, pass- 
ing sang the grounds ot the Rookery, aud 
then disappearing within the gates belonging 
to the Rookery garden. 

lt_belonged unmistakabl 
she had evidently gone ba 
sion. 

Mr. Anchester could have” shouted in his 
joy at this discovery. He believed the maiden 
to be bewildered, not yet entirely recovered 
from the power of the d she had taken. 
She had sought refuge in the very snare of 
spoiler. She would yet be his prey. 

“She fancies she will be safe there,” he 
muttered to himself, as he hurried on. “She 
has perhaps gone there only to obtain her 
property! She will not get away from me the 
second time. By Heaven! I will force more 
of that drug upon her, and carry her back to 
the chapel. That old dotard shall marry ws. 
I stake my life on it!” 

He spoke savagely, and his face glowed 
fiercely and rediy, and his breath came ip 
gasping puffs. He could not sustain the chase 
so well as the object of his pursuit. - His 
heavy frame and abundant flesh were burdens 
to him, while Hellice had moved with unvaty- 
ing lightness and rapidity. Long before be 
reached the garden gate his speed had great!y 
relaxed, and his movements had become blus- 
dering and uneven. 


(Zo de continued next week.) 
(This story commenced in No. 2021. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any news- 
agent.) 


to Hellice, and 
to the old man- 
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Facetiz 


Brrps of a feather generally flock together, 
but geese and ducks are found in divers placer. 


“Way did the soprano leave?” “She said 
the preaching interrupted her conversations 
with the tenor.” 

“Tt just take off my ova-coat,” is what the 
youn tack said as it broke the shell and first 
saw the light of day. 

A younc man who married a “butterfly of 
fashion” was unable, a year later, to provide 
“grub” for his butterfly. 

“So your wife has left you?” “She has.” 
“What were her last words on leaving you?” 
“Is my hat on straight?” 

“J's cold this morning,” remarked the 
visitor, a8 he entered the sanctum. “ Yes,” 
replied the editor, “I knew that from the fact 
that you left the door open.” 

Sne: “Do you love me for myself alone?” 
He: “Yes, and when we're married I don’t 
want any of the family thrown in.” 

“ Pgrer is pulling the bell very timidly to- 
aight, mother.” “Yes, my darling daughter ; 
it sounds like an engagement ring. 

Jones: “What did you think of ‘my argu- 
ment, Fogg?” Fogg: “It was sound, very 
_— (Jones delighted) ; nothing but sound, in 

act. 

“Do you believe in cures effected by the lay- 
ing on of hands?” “I certainly do. There is 
nothing like spanking to make a child behave 
itself.” 

“So the old gentleman kicked you down the 
stoop when you called to see his daughter. Did 
he break anything?" “ Yes, he broke our en- 
gagement.” 

Porice SerGranr: “ What is your occupa- 
tion?” Mr. Hibber: “ Shir-—I'm--shgentle- 


man!” Sergeant: “ Well, you seem to be out | 


of a job just now!” 

Hicks (closing the book): “Ah, well, it’s 
_a@ever too late to mend!” Mrs. Hicks (snap- 
™ pishly): “No, not when you've got as many 
children as I have!” 

Wen men are ay good as their obituaries, 
and women are as good as the men think they 
aré, the recording angel in Heaven can take his 
long-needed vacation. 

Apot1o is said to be the first gentleman who 
ever struck a lyre. If he had only hit him a 
little harder we might not have so many magni- 
ficient liars at the present time. 

He (discussing electrocution): .“I think de- 
<apitation is the worst death. I don’t believe 
{ could meet it calmly.” . She: “No; you 
would probably lose your head.” 


“JY wave such an indulgent husband,” said 
little Mrs. Dell. “ Yes, so George says,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Spiteful, quietly. “Sometimes 
he indulges too much, doesn’t he?” 

Nexpy Crient: “If I lose my case I don’t 
see how you are to be paid.” Lawyer: “Ob, 
don’t worry about that, my dear sir. The 
lawyer on the other side is my partner.” 


“Wuy do they say a santiy moustache?” 
asked Miss Gullible, musingly. “Because,” 
said her erudite brother, “Sandy is short for 
Alexander, and he had one of that colour.” 


“You tell me you congratulated the bride, 
3rooks? That was not the proper form. You 
should have wished her joy.” “The groom is 
an old man, very consumptive and very 
wealthy. I knew what I was doing, Rivers.” 


“A LOVER is a torment, and a nuisance ‘to 
boot,” gaid the pretty girl, saucily tossing her 
head, and the young man who was listening to 
her sighed and said: “So your father seems to 


think.” 


_Otv Cur: “Remember, my son, there is lots 
of room at the top, but you'll have to struggle.” 
Young Cuf: “Guess Tl linger quietly at the 
hottom, where there is plenty of room and no 
struggle.” é 





“On, yes, Swift is a good f-ciow in his way.” 
“Indeed? What ajity! Divcks his own path, 
eh?” 

“ Dos the cellar leak?’ “No. It’s had two 
feet of water in it ever since [ve been in the 
house. Not a drop has got out.” 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know if “ fits are 
hereditary.” Any small boy compelled to wear 
out his father’s old clothes could tell him they 
are not. 

Jcpexr (to convicted prisoner): “Anything 
to say, Buggs?” Prisoner (insinuatingly) : 
“Nothing, me Lud, except to say as I am a 
man as is always satisfied with a little.” 


Fresr Lavy : “ What_a charming little dog!” 
Second Lady (impressifely).: “ Yes ; he used to 
belong to the Princess of Wales!” First 
Lady: “ Well, I should not care; he does not 
look a bit.secondhand.” 


Mrs. Mucerns: “ And so you are an actor? 
What are you playing now?’ Handsome 
Stranger: “The dual réle in the ‘Corsican 
Brothers.’” Mrs. Muggins: “Oh, yes, I’ve 
seen that, and I remember there was a duel 
in it.” 

Rev. Pomrovs Frexre (to his son, severely) : 
“Are you aware, Charles, that card-playing 
at their clubs is the curse of the young meu 
of the day?” Son: “ Well, governor, it de- 
pends on the men, you know, and the cards 
they hold.” 


Poon Birpy!--Miss Larkins: “Oh! the 
poor little birds! What will they do, seek- 
ing shelter in the snowstorm? Mr. Robin A. 
Dare: “TIT can tie my hankerchief over that 
oue you have in your hat, dear, if you think 
it needs protection.” 


Doy’t worry whether the man who says 
nice things to you means them or not. ‘The 
fact that he takes the pains to say them is a 
compliment. He doubtless has an axe to 
grind, but it doesn’t follow that you must 
turn the grindstone. 


Pappy is ofteu poetically polite. On pick- 
ing up and returning a lady’s umbrella, which 
had been blown out of her hand, a gallant 
Irishman said: “Faith, miss, an’ if ye was as 
sthrong as yer handsome, be jabers, a hurri- 
can+ couldn't have snatched it from ye.” 


*““Waat’s that awful noise in the next 


| room?” asked the early guest at the banquet. 


“That,” replied the newspaper reporter, who 
had already arrived with a sharp pencil and a 
sharper appetite, ‘‘ must be the table groaning 
under all the delicacies of the season.” 

Mr. De Quincy (trying to get out one of his 
consumptive jokelets): of wonder why a man’s 
pockets are always made so that a woman can 
find them; while a woman’s pockets a man 
ean never find?” Mrs. De Q. (snorting): “A 
man has no business to be trying to find a 
woman's pocket.” 

His Comprimment.—Miss De Pretty: “I 
don’t see how you whistle through your fingers 
that way. I could never do it in the world.” 
Mr. Goodbeart (wishing to compliment her 
delicate little hands): “No, Miss De Pretty, 
if you should try it your whole, hand would slip 
into your mouth.” 

“Have you any large-sized gentleman's 
gloves?” he asked. ‘“ How large-sized a gent 
man?” inquired the salesman, with a smile of 
frosty Bostonian severity. “Large enough, I 
think, sir,” replied the customer, moving away, 
“to walk without any help to some other shop 
where the clerks are not classical.” 

“Don’r you like it, darling?” he inquires 
anxiously, as she critically examines the costly 
solitaire, with a grave face and slightly corru- 
gated brow. “Oh, yes, it is a beautiful ring,” 
she answers, in dollar-an-icicle-and-short-ones- 
at-that tone ; but these are not my initials, Mr. 
Bynthyre ; they are my cousin Clara’s.” “Oh, 
by Jove! that’s the second time this year I've 
forgotten to have those confounded initials 
planed down,” he answers in a disgusted tone, 
and further explanation availeth him not, | 





Are Women Fully 
Appreciated ? 


To the Editor of Taw Lonpon Reaver. 

Dear Sir,—-Writing as a woman in this con- 
troversy, I think that if, as “A Mere Man”’ 
suggests, every woman tried to keep herseli 
“ bright, sparkling, cheery, and pretty,’ the sex 
would be far more deeply appreciated. At the 
same time “ A Mere Man” forgets that women 
have not the physical strength to bear the 
common ailments which afflict humanity with 
the same ease as men. Can their lot be made 
lighter in this respect? I have proved that it 
can, Women readers who have tried them will 
bear me out in the statement that Bile Beans 
for Biliousness are Nature’s greatest remedy 
for headache, fretfulness, nervousness, that 
“run down and don’t care sensation,” and for 
the other common ailments which go fo make 
the woman in the home cross and unattractive. 
Bile Beans I have found to so tone up the 
nerves that one does not get “bothered to 
death” over household details, and they so 
improve the system that one’s strength is duly 
renewed and hard work does not rob one of the 
pleasure of living.. They are not expensive, and 
if introduced into every home would, I believe, 
make the woman of the home more appre- 
ciated, because they would make her more 
healthy, more attractive, and more even. 
tempered. 

ONE WHO HAS PROVED THEM. 


The Sense of Smell 


The sense of smell is a very delicate one, so 
delicate that a person in health, it is esti- 
mated, can perceive it by the three-millionth 
part of a grain of musk. “A grain of musk 
will keep a room scented for many years 
During the whole of the time it must be slowly 
evaporating, giving out its particles « the 
currents of air to be wafted presently out of 
doors ; yet in all this time the musk seems to 
lose but little of its weight.” The acute sense 
of smell of the dog is well known,.for ‘he can 
detect the track of its master long after the 
tracks have been made, which shows that some 
slight characteristic matter is left at each 
footfall. Those who thus speak impart the idea 
that odour is meterial. Professor Ward thinks it 
is a property of matter, which produces its own 
peoallan ulations ; and that the sensation of 
odour is produced by these undulations in the 
olfactories. Musk retains this property for a 
very long time, while some bodies lose it 
rapidly. The man may leave some characteris- 
tic matter on the ground at each footstep, but 
it is not necessary that particles of that matter 
shall pass from the ground ipto the nose of 
the dog in order that it may k his master. 
It is only necessary that that matter shall 
possess the property of sending forth certain 
undulations. Indeed, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive that the ground itself has imparted fo it 
the property oT svat forth the desired un- 
dulations. The sense of smell helps us to guard 
against noxious gases, which would injure our 
health. Most of these things that are harmful 
have a disagreeable saver. ne sense of smell 
is rendered less acute by colds, catarrhs, and 
some other diseases, and so we should guard 
against them. 


A LESSON IN LOVE. 

It is not meet for a maid te woo— 
A modest maid, who is good and true— 
But what, y tell, shall maidens do 
If love be cold or love be blind, 
If love be contrary and unkind? 
Shall she sit waiting for love to find, 

No matter how long he tarry? 
Ah, no! A lesson the maid should teach ; 
No cause for weeping, no cause to preach ; 
Remember, there’s always some love in reach ; 
And lips grown cold will sooner fire 
Beneath hot jealousy’s keen ire— 
(To lose is but to twice desire) — 

Oh, you who fain would marry. 
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Borrowed—-Not Returned 


It is a book, we will say, that has been 
borrowed. You were reading it—finished it 
—enjoyed it. You spoke of it to a friend, 
saying, “I will lend it to you; you will like 
it.” Your friend takes it, and probably reads 
it. At ail events, that’s the last you see of 
it. You want to refer to it. But it is over 
on the other man’s table, under a pile of 
papers, You want to let some other friend 
take it. But, ala! it is not to be found. 
The selfish fellow! he robs you by his care- 
Jese selfishness; he robs your other. friends 
of a pleasure. This is not simply lazy for- 
getfulness—it is downright selfishness, that 
takes a pleasure and forgets. 

Or it is your pencil. Not that a pencil is 
much. But that-one in the gold case, a pre- 
seut from your sweetheart. You took it out 
in a hurry the other day when someone said, 
“Who has‘a pencil?” Now, your name is 
on it. Why doesn’t the scamp see that? He 
knows that he owns no gold  pencil-case. 
Every time he takes it out of his pocket, 
which he .does daily, he thinks, 
Brown’s pencil: I must return it.2 But he 
doesn’t. Why doesn’t he? Because he is 
careless. Why is he careless? Because he is 
downright selfish. He is unwilling to take 
the trouble to walk over to your office with 
it, or to send his office boy with it, or to 
burden his memory with it. He is all 
wrapped up in his own affairs. You can put 
that down for a fact every time. He who bor- 
rows and forgets’ to return is lazily selfish, if 
not dishonest. 

In an office there are certain clerks who 
borrow & pen, or the ink, or blotting-paper, 
or take the ‘common reference book, or 2 
diiectory, over to their own desks. They 
never veturn them. They litter up their par- 
ticular desks with the common possessions of 
the office. They ‘snatch the telephone book 
and lug it off: You always find it on the 
desk of a tertain-lazily selfish fellow ;"he is 
“too busy” to return if to the common nail. 
In other words, he,is too selfish im trying to 
get through his own day's task to care how 
others get through theirs. Jt is these straws 
which show which way the wind blows. 
There is a desk in almost every office that 
makes one think, of a rat’s nest. Everything 
movable is carried to it when wanted, bor- 
rowed from the common stock, and nothing is 
ever returned, except alter a row. 

Children get into this bad habit: The oldest 
daughter, dear ‘creature and pet of all, bor- 
rows. mother’s shoes, ribbons, umbrella, and 
would borrow the maternal head if it wasn’t 
fastened on. “Tillie, where i# my lace hand- 
keichief?” .“ Oh, I forgot, mamma dear; I 
vorzowed it, you remember, last. week, when 
I went to the theatre.” And if no solid cen- 
sure is administered, the thing goes on from 
year to year, till the young creature becomes 
a very pirate in the house. 

A boy who is being spoiled by allowing it 
peaches on his father and his avcle in the 
same way. “Oh, it’s only father’s five shil- 
lings.” ‘True, but you are being injured by 
the growth of a vile habit. of careless selfish- 
ness to the extent of fifty times five shillings. 
Stop it. Oné: child ina family generally 
monopolises this habit. He or she borrows 
everything of the rest, from a necktie to a 
horse and sadile. The other children, thank 
Heaven! are generally so inconvenieneed by 
the borrower, ‘so disgusted by the habit, that 
they turn: to the other extreme...“ I am not 
like Sally; I return a thing. Henry has 
tenght me that lesson by the trouble he 
causes us all.” But, alas for Sally and Henry! 

A thing borrowed should be kept in mind 
more car¢fully than your own ~things. The 
small courtesies will often cover.a multitude 
of big sing. . Let.a man return you the um- 
brelia that you lent. him on a wet night 


promptly the next morning, and he may do a } 


great many bad things, but you half like them. 
‘For the things that are borrowed are gene- 


* 'That’s - 





| 
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rally the most useful of personal pro’ . 
Tt is something that is worn about the en 
or in use constantly. A farm or a railway you 
cannot borrow. It is a hat, a pair of warm 
gloves as you go to ride, a favourite book, a 
violin, a piece of music, a trinket, or some 
belonging, to lose which is e ratingly 
annoying. To look for your walking-stick 
ou Sunday afternoon and find, “Oh, Tom has 
it,” is to feel that you would like to kick 
Tom. Very large losses we try to bear with 
courage ; small losses we are irriteted by. We 
know there is no excuse for the loss. A habit 
of indifference toward the feelings of others is 
at the bottom of such robbery. 

Think it over, reader. What is there in 
sight of your eyes evem now, in your own 
Toom, that,you borrowed and have not re- 
turned? Go, return it at once. Be courteous 
with your friends. Do not live the life of a 
freebooter among them. Clear up your small 
debts. You may fail for a million rather than 
keep a room full of tennis rackets and um- 
brellas and what not that are not yours, but 
borrowed too long. 


The Way to Sleep _ 


When a woman finds herself too tired to eat 
or sleep properly, let her devote a quarter of 
an hour to getting rested. 

It does not take over three minutes to re- 
move-her garments and don a warm dressing- 
gown. Five minutes should be devoted to 
lying flat upon the back with relaxed muscles 
and eyes open. The remaining seven should 
then be given to sponging the back of the neck 
and the feet with aleohol or aromatic spirits 
of vinegar. 

The weary woman wil] sot recognise herself 
at the end of this process, and if she dons 
fresh clothing she wi 
exertion by the fime she is dressed. 








feel equal to almost any 





A hot bath refreshes the body when one js 
overtired, but should’ not be indulged in too 
frequently, as excessive heat is considered 
enervating. 

Sleep is Nature's restorer. There are forty 
ways of sleeping, and only one of that number 
is the right way. When a woman gets up in 
the morning ‘unrefreshed by her slumbers, she 
has not the art of sleeping properly. 

_ The muscles should always be relaxed, allow. 
ing the body to be absolutely limp. Never 
should the arms be placed above the head, 
keeping them tired. The limbs should be 
straight, 80 that the circulation may be free, 
and eadh member allowed to rest. The hands 
should never be clinched, nor should they be 








thrust the pillow. 

The spi the great nerve centre, should 
give to the bad, and never be held on a eston 
all night, 

The person who sl ectly seldom 
dreams, wakes i. preven 5 rested 
mentally and physically, and derives the 
benefit Nature intended should be gained by 
repose taken the right way: 
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Keep the Biood Pure 


By Taking 


FRAZER'S TABLETS. 








You derive the’ 
strength. - Your 


FRAZER'S TABLETS 


eatest possible benefit in health and 
lood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and streng. 








THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 


with the words FRAZER’S TABLETS in GOLD LETTERS. on the lid, . 


Price 1s. 13d. per box, or post free 1s. 3d. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD., 


$5, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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Care of the Skin 


"he extremely delicate. skin is the most 
ude ee blemis of all kinds. The thin, 
tramsparent skin is prone to freckle, chap and 
roughen frony the action of the winds. — 

The proper treatment of the skin is little 
understood, but nothing is more in need of 

cessant care. 

6 At-night the face should be washed for ten 
minutes in hot water. It should be splashed 
upon the ékim with the bands, after which 
two or three generous dashes of cold water 
should be added. A simple cream should be 
rubbed im the. skin pores, then wiped away, 
for the skin needs food, but it is never well 
to allow grease of any kind to remain on the 
skin for too long! a Ae oe 

Massage given twice a week aids Nature in 
preserving rounded lines and freeing the face 
from wrinkles, of other conditions that are not 
gatural. ; 

The minute organs which keep the skin 
healthful and fresh become exhausted and 
need nourishment. The skin should be just 
as regularly nourished as the stomach, and 


kept perfectly free from impurities, that it 
may perform its functions I 


properly. 

If the same hygienic methods that are ap- 
plied to the inner physical being be complied 
with in eradicating outer blemishes, there is 
no reason Why every woman may not have a 
skia as and beautiful as satin, 

The rule for # beautiful complexion is to 
“keep the head cool, the stomach free, and 
the feet warm,” and with that as a foundation 
few cosmetics will be ‘nécessary. 

Nature will bow to tnderstanding as it gives 
evidence of abuse, and the skin is an outward 
and visible sign of the state of the health and 
the mode of one’s living. e 

eee 
. LIFE’S VICTORIES. 
The bravest man ‘is: he yoo 
In sunshine, in the darkest hour, 
A self-reliant will. 
Let come what tay, no GOward he, 


For facing fate e’er fearlessly, 
He braves. the most tempestuous sea. 


Others falter by the way, 
Others taep Soins od 
But onward e’er he meets the worst 





And ni conquers: all: L 
He knows, far the, clouds above —.. 
The stars e’er shine, and prove 
The boundless measure of God’s love. 


Whoever in the ranks of Truth, 
Phage The —o the van, 
An ¢ Right to victory, 
Does honour to the Man. ? 
No laggard he, no slothful one, 


For every day some begun,’ 
He toileth tilt his work is done. 


Though fortune ill and cares oppress, 
Though sorrow come, and pain, 


He knowsthere isin every grief 4. 


A victory to nm. Bes ik 
He reads, dicotniecuilas to. find, 
‘This-warnin precept on his mind ; 
Hope points re! Look not 


Who would life’s noblest. trinmphs win » \ ; ; 
Must struggle for the Right. inde Be Le 
And be, when Wrong and Sin assail, 
hero in the fight; , 
So that, when earth arid night are o’er, 
His feet shall walk that shining shore 
Where trouble cometh névermore. ' 


= 


Wry He was Leveren.-:Me: Softey: “ Your | 
‘Miss’ r 


father’s attitude toward me: is 


Clara. When I came in he told me to be i 


sure to stay and dine with some friends he is | 


entertaining.” Miss Clara rised): “Is | 
that sof Oh, I -know fatenls coment 


; 





something). He's a little superstitious, 
didn’t want to have thirteen at table.” . 


Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from hig 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not. for publication, but as a 
guarantee of. good faith. 


J. D. R.—The young lady evidently cares 
nothing for you. Try your powers of fascina- 
tion on some other and more susceptible 
damsel. : 


Nawnre.—To confess your love unasked to 
the young man would be a most unmaidenly 
proceeding, and more likely to arouse his | 
contempt than to win his regard. It is the | 
universal Custom for the gentleman to take the | 
initiative in such matters. 

G. H. (Bolton).—-Your case is one of ex- 
treme inflammation.. You will find relief for 
chilblains in the following ointment :—Pow- 
dered galls, one ounce; resin ointment, three 
ounces. The powder is beaten into the cint- 
ment till padinetly incorporated. Rub the 
affected parts with it, and wrap the feet in 
linen bandages. 

E. ©. C. (Barrow-in-Furness).—-The follow- 
ing lotion is excellent for removing light scars, 
ant highly recommended; —’ Bichloride of 
mereury, four grams ;. sulphate of-zine; eight 
grams; spirits of camphor, ten grams; dis- 
tilled water, 300 grams. . For use, dilute with 
three parts of water, and apply with a bit of 
linen. When using the. lotion, a small quan- 
tity should be poured from the bottle into a 
clean saucer or glass; apply with a bit of 
linen; and never wet it at the mouth of the 
bottle, as the solution will decompose if this | 
common practice be followed. Contact with | 
metals or anything of a saline nature will also 
spoil it, 











Linps.—To destroy the insects which have 
infested your house plants, sprinkle with, or 
with large-leaved plants sponge’ with, weak 
tobaceo water. The decoction ‘may be pre- 
pared by boiling any kind of tobacéo in suffi: 
cient water for five minutes. Apply weak ant 
in a warm but not hot state. 

Tiretma.—If you wish to increase the length 
and thickness of your hair, you must keep it 
thoroughly clean, and, if possible, have the 
scalp massaged. The following is excellent for 
stimulating the growth :—Cocoanut oil, three 
ounces ; tincture of nux vormnica, four and a-hailf 
drams ; Jameica rum, two ounces; oil of ber 
gamot, forty drops. 

ANNIE AND Svz.—A saleswonian in a business 


| house has no right to expect recognition fron 


customers upon meeting them elsewhere. Tt 
was exceedingly presumptuous for you to bow 
to the lady, simply because on the day before 
she had kindly noticed you when you were 
showing her certain goods, and that she re- 
warded your forwardness with a state of sur- 
prise is ngt at all surprising. 

Mrs. G.—A father, having the means, and 
not providing for those of his children of 
tender years who are dependent upon him, is 
guilty of gross neglect, and his conduct merits 
the severest censure that can be passed upon 
it. In the case you mention it is the obvious 
duty of the father to clothe his children under 
fifteen yeirs of age rather than a daughter of 
twenty-two, who, I presume, is capable ‘of 
earning sufficient to supply her own wants. 


PIKEARSLEY'S lOOYEARS REPUTATION 
FE} . WIDOW. WELGHS 
aa FEMALE PILLS. 


— 

o 
Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anzrmia, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medical 
Profession. Beware of imitations, The only ‘emp and origina) 
are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, 1s. 1460. and os. 9d., of all 
Chemists. 2S. gd. box contains three times oe eee Or by post 14 
or 34 Stamps, the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, North 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the ——s 
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J. Natwan.—The meaning of charnel-house 
—a term of the past-——was a chamber situated 
i or other burying-place, in 
which the of the dead which were 
thrown up by the grave-diggers were reverently 
deposited. The charnel was generally vaulted 
in the roof, and was often, in old times, a 
building complete in itself, having a chapel 
attached to it, and even in churches it was not 
uncemmon for the vault or crypt to be em- 
ployed for that purpose. 


Brown as A Berry.—-The large brown spots 
on your face should be examined by a doctor. 
Blotches resulting from pimples may be re- 
moved by the following lotion: Dissolve by 
agitation ten grains of corrosive sublimate in 
a half-pint each of distilled water and pure 
resewater. When ready to use, pour a little 
into ‘a saucer and apply with a small piece of 
linen. Never wet it at the mouth of the bottle, 
and avoid contact with metals, or your lotion 
will be spoiled. This is absolutely harmless. 
The sublimate should be in pure crystals. 

Bacuetor Marp.—The very best way to 
remove crowsfeet and wrinkles is to cultivate 
ew happy disposition and cease frowning and 
fretting. In connection with this take mas- 
sage treatment supplemented with the follow- 
img preparation :—Sweet almond oil, one hun- 
dred grams; white wax, fifty grams; tincture 
of benzoin, twenty-five grams; rosewater, 
twenty-five grams; pulverised tannin, twelve 
grams. Melt the first two together. Take off 
the fire, and beat until cold, adding the tannin, 
which has been previously dissolved in the 
rosewater. Add the benzoin last. 

Potrricran.—There are three prayers used in 
the House of Commons—-one for the King, 
another for the Royal Family, and the third 
for Parliament—and the Chaplain recites them, 
the Speaker giving the responses. The prayer 
for Parliament is a very beautiful Collect, and 
its authorship has long been in doubt. It is 
‘known to have been prepared in 1660 for the 
House of Lords, and presumed to have been 


adopted at the same time by the Lower House. 


The late Sir Archibald Milman, Clerk of the 
House of Commons, conjectures that the prayer 
was written by John Cosin, soon afterwards 
Bishop of Durham. 


ing cream: Oil of almonds, 4 pint; white 
wax, 5 drams ; spermaccti, 5 drams ; glycerine, 
13 ounce; ‘oil of bergamot, oil of lemon, and 
oil of geranium, 14 dram each; oil of neroli, 40 
drops; oil of cinnamon, 40 drops; and rose- 
water, Sounces. Heat the wax and spermaceti 
over the lowest possible temperature 
in am inner custard boiler. Add 
the glycerine after the oil of almonds, pour in 
the rosewater in a fine, steady stream, heating 
the mixture steadily as the water flows in. 
The perfumed oils are added last, after the 
cream is near the congealing point. This quan- 
‘tity should last a long time. 

Dovete X.—Yes; many notable men have 
had doubles. Caius Bibius was Pompey’s 
double. -Smerdis, the Magian, who imper- 
sonated Smerdis the prince, brother of Cam- 
‘byses, and who in virtue of that likeness suc- 
ceeded Cambyses on the throne. He was at 
last discovered by one of his wives lifting his 
curls and finding he had lost his ears, a penalty 
inflicted on Smerdis the Magian. In later 
times there was Jack Cade, who resembled the 
Mortimer he impersonated, and whose preten- 
sions were fully settled by Alexander iden, 
‘who had no eye for likenesses. As a singular 
examaple of doubles, when Sebastian of Portu- 
gal was missing after the battle of Alcagar 
three men claimed to be he, all more or less 
‘like the missing youth, all wanting one eye, 
all of the same complexion and stature. They 
“were one by one discovered and eventually dis- 
posed of. Twenty years after a kingly-looking 
man presented himself at Venice, who gave 
such dangerously possible proofs of his identity 
with Sebastian that the Portuguese got un- 
easy and caused him to mysteriously dis- 
appear, after having imprisoned him. 


Meta.—Golden Gate, the name given to the 
entrance of the Bay of San Francisco, was 80 
called by the immigrants who went there in 
1849 in search of gold, and it has ever since 
retained the name. 

N. Y. R.—I give you a remedy for coughs 
aud colds which is harmless and can be made 
at home very easily:—Best honey, quarter 
of a pound; glycerine, four ounces, cod liver 
oil, four ounces ; enough lemon juice to 
neutralise the taste of the oil. Take three 
times » day until relieved. 


Anna.—Massage is the best remedy that I 
can recommend for a fleshy face. If you 
cannot afford to pay to have this done, secure 
a chart, study the movements until you know 
them thoroughly, then get before a glass and 
give yourself the treatment. In connection 
with this take plenty of exercise. Avoid sweets 
and pastry, also vegetables that grow under- 
ground, as they are considered fattening. 

J. 8. F.—¥or your case the complexion 
brush is needed, with plenty of hot water, and 
2 bland soap, or an emolient paste to relax 
the pores and encourage them to yield their 
clogging contents. Avoid creams that contain 
spermaceti or white wax. Milk baths are 
excellent. 
a-half of water. The following cream will 
remove the pimples :—Lanoline, two and a-half 
ounces; almond oil, two and a-half ounces ; 
sulphur precipitate, two and a-half ounces ; 
oxide of zine, one and a-quarter ounce ; violet 
extract, two drams. 

Mrs. C.—The only pesitive and permanent 
cure for superfluous har is electrolysis. If 
you do not wish to try this method, you can 
keep the growth in subjection, but to do so 
vou will have to use a depilatory. I give the 
formula for a harmless and effective one:— 
Sulphate of soda, one hundred grains; slaked 
lime, eighty grains; starch, twenty graine ; 
lime water, four fiuid drams. Mix and apply 
to the surface to be treated, as a paste; add 
a little water, to make it of the right consis- 
tency. Let if remain on the skin a few 
minutes, and then remove by a blunt mstru- 
ment, when the hair should be softened suffi- 





ciently to come away with it. Long contact 


H: YP cDabietite bande tev ths delew with depilatories is liable to cause erosions, 
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so be careful to use a good one. Tf the sur- 
face is burned, use cold cream to soothe the 
stinging feeling. 

Marrna.—To improve your complexion take 
a t nful of phosphate of soda in a glass- 
ful of water an hour before breakfast, and 
repeat the dove an hour before retiring. Take 
the soda in this way twice a day for a month 
or six weeks. Use the liquid powder for which 
I give the formula for temporarily improving 
the shade of the skin. Oxide of zinc, one 
ounce; glycerine, three ounces; water, four 
ounces; perfume as agreeable. Sift the zinc 
and mix it with the glycerine. Add the water 
and perfume. To use apply with a soft velvet 
sponge and wipe off with a chamois skin 
before the liquid dries. For the blackheads 
use a flesh brush, in connection with a pure 
soap and hot water. Scrub the face thoroughly 
and afterward rimse it in cold water. Mas- 
seging the face with a good skin food will also 
help it, and for the pimples use this lotion :— 
Carbolic acid, fifteen drops; borax, sixty 
grains; glycerine, four drams; tannin, thirty 
grains; alcohol, one ounce ;‘rosewater, two 
and a-half ounces. Mix and dissolve and 
apply night and morning. Avoid sweet and 
greasy foods. 
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Use one part of milk to one and | 


a my 
es, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








WOMAN'S UNFAILING FRIEND 











QUICKLY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITING, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the d' 
prevalent with the sex. 

Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 (contains three times the quantity}, 
and Large Size 4s. 64., of all Chemists; or will be 
sent anywhere on ae of 15, M, or 56 stamps, by 
Z. = ¥ & CO. , 

66, |. ong Row, Nottingham. 
Beware 0 Imitations, injurious and worthless. 


AKE CARE 
your EYES 


It is impossible to take too much care 

of one’s eyes, and those who value 

their t will do well to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN,210,Lambeth Road, 
London, for a little book “ How to Pre- 
serve the Eyesight," which tells the story 
of a cure for al! troubles.of the eyes, eye- 
lashes, and eyelids. SINGLETON’S 
EYE OINTMENT has proved its 
virtues during 300 years, and it may 
be obtained of all chemists and stores 
in ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each. 























HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS ? 








{ iF NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 
INDICES BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of all Chemists, Thd., 1s, 1hd., and 2a. 94. per boz- 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











TOOTH-AGHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 
BUNTERS scosssts ccslasst 
Fine veenorea coy puxtens NERVINE 
asad hb cbeoahdin in canteens wee 


THE BEST. FAMILY MEDICINE. 


KAYE'S worsoeuus PILLS 


ual. I have 





Area certain Cure for in ion, asness, Head- 
ache, Constipation, Liver and Ki Co 
plaints, &c. For Ladies of all are invaluable. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 


6d. per box. 
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